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. ' Foreword 

P UBLIC LAW 531, authorizing the Office of Education to 
enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative ar- 
rangements with universities and colleges and State educational 
agencies for th^ conduct of research, surveys, and demonstra- 
tions in the field of education,” may rightly be regarded as an 
educational landmark. While education in the United States 
is, of course, a State and local function, there have been several 
occasions (dating back even before tlie formation of the Federal 
Union) when the national government has provided stiniulation 
or support for education. We may hope that Public Law 531 
will lead to research as significant and rewarding as the research 
inducted in the agricultural eiperi^nent stations of the several 
States or the research in colleges and univertities supported by 
tlie National Institutes of Health. 

This publication presents a brief description of the Coopera- 
tive Research Progi^ of the Office of Education and of the 
resear^ projects initiated during the fiscal year 1957. More 
extensive information about the program, especially with re- 
gard to the procedure in making application for funds, is 
provided in a separate brochure available on request 
T^e director of each project initiated under Public Law 531 
dOTing fis(»l 1957 was a^ed either to prepare a brief description 
of his project, or to review a description prepared 'in the Office 
of Education. 'Hiese descriptions, as approved by the project 
ii^tora, are grouped here according to the problems with 
which they deal At the end of each description are given the 
name of the director or chief investigator and the name of the , 
institution or ^ncy with which the contract for research was 
made. AJso included are the aerial number by which the 
project is ident^ed, the duration of the project, and the 
Epproximato beginning and ending dates* 

These descriptions should bo regarded as statements of work 
m process ratheiOhan as statements of completed accomplish- 
ment Further information about any specific project should 
be sought from the director or chief investigator of the project 
rather than from the Office of Education, and the Office requests 
that no mformation from these descriptions be used for publi- 
cation without the permission of the director. 

HgRBTatT S. CoNBAD, 

Aotinff Assistant Commissioner j or Research. 
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Introduction 

Description OF THE pRodRAM ’ . 

Origin ^ ^ 

T HE^OFFICE OF,EDlTOATION provides financial support fo^ 
research in education thrinigh its C9operative Research Program. 
The purp^ of this program is to develop new knowledge about major 
problems in education and to test new applications of existing knowl- 
ed^. Tlie program is operated under the terms of Public Law 631, 
which auAorizes the Commissioner of Education to “enter into con- 
tracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with universities 
and colleges and State educational agencies for th e con duct of research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education.” For con- 
venience of reference, the law is reproduced verbatim below-. 

PUBLIC LAW 531, CHAPTER 576 (83d CONGRESS, 2d SESS.) 

IN ACT 

To Antborlie cooperatlyo reoearcb tn edacAtlon. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and Houee of Repre$entattve$ of the 
United Statea of America fti Oonffreae aaaembled. That (a) In order to 
enable the OflBce of Bdncation more e^ectirely to accomplish the pur- 
poses and to perform the dottes for which It was orlstnally establiih^d, 
the Commissioner of Education Is anthorlaed to enter Into contracts or 
Jointly financed cooperative arrangements with nnlversitles and coUeces 
and State edncational agencies for the conduct of research, .snrveys, 
demonstrations in the field of education. 

(b) No contract or Jointly financed cooperative arrangement shall be 
entered Into nnder this section nntll the Commissioner of Education 
obtained the advice and recommendations of educational Veeearch spe- 
cialists who are competent to evaluate the proposals as to the soundness 
of their design, the possibilities of securing productive results, the 
adequacy of r^urces to conduct the proposed research, surveys, or 
demonstrations, and th^ r^Uonahlp to other similar educational re- 
search alrwidy complete or In process. 

(c) The Conunlssioner of Education shall transmit to the Congress 
annually a report concerning the research, surveys, and demonstrations 
Initiated nnder this Act, the recommendations made by sp^ 

«iaUsts pursuant to subsection (b), and any acUon taken with respect 
to such recommendations. 

Sto. 2. There are hereby authorised to be appropriated annually to 
the Offlce of Bdncatloa, Department of Health, Education, and WeUhre, 
such sums as the Oongress determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act 
Approved July 38^ 1954. 
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^though Public Law 681 was passed in June 1964, funds with 
which to put the law in operation were not appropriated tiU June 
1956.^ In March 1966 the Office announced its preliminary plans for 
the Cooperative Hesearch Program, subject to appropriation of funds 
by Congresa As a first step in developing the program for fiscal 
1967, educational specialists in the Office were asked to identify what 
they considered 'to be the most importimt problems in education 
which cohld be attacked through research. Next the administrative 
staff selected those problems which seemed most important in terms 
of national concSm. Then an ad hoc advisory committee — five persons 
ontstandmg in research in education — were asked to jwview and make 
recommendations concerning the areas which should receive special 
attention. By this process of consultation and deliberation, a list 
of 10 preferred problem areas was developed; this list is given below. 


A. 


CoNSSaVATIOIf AND DSVKLOPMENT OF HUIIAN RsSOfIRCn 


1. Education of tlia Mentally Batarded. 

2. Development of Special AblUtlea of Stndenta. (IdenUflcatlon and develop- 
ment of onnsoal talent) 

8. Sidocation^ AQ>ecta of Juvenile Dellnqnailcy. 

4. Beten^on and Contlnnation of Stodenta. (Thoee who drop out of sdiool 
before i they have reached their maximum level of develoiunent, caimble 
atndenta who never enter college or who leave before llnlahing.) 

B. Staffinc and Hodsino the Nation’s Schools 

6. stalling the Nation's Schools and CoUegea. (Getting and fc*«rii«g quall- 
lled teachers: Career motivation in the teaching Add.) 

e. Planning and Ooeta of School Conatructlon. (Beatrlctad to "College BuUd- 
lng»— Preaent Btatua and Future Needa" dating llaeal year ISCT.) 


C. Educational Impucations of Expanding Technologt and Economy 


7. ImpUcatlaao at Expa ndin g Technology for Vocational iM m— 

8. Educational ProMcma Beaultlng From Population Mobility. 

9. Educational Needa of Low-Income, BoralFamillao. 

10. Educational Uaea of Teievialon. 

t 

While these 10 areas were regarded is of major interest, it was clear 
that the list was not all inclusive; therefore, propoiuds for research 
on oiher aspects of education wore not excluded from consideration. 

Status at of First Year ^ 

The Cooperative Research Program began operation July 1966, 
after a oangreesional appropriation of |l/)80490 wta n^de for the 
fiscal 3 ^r 1967.' Dori^ this first year, 72 prfdeete wore initiated 
in 80 different colleges md nniversitiee and in 6 State departments of 
odnoation. (An additional 17 institutions of higher education are 
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operating in one project being directed the pi^imon of Higher 
Education of tfie Office of Education,) These institotione and 
. apmciee represent 27 different Sta^ the District of ColWhia. and 
the Territory of Alaska. ^ 

Since two-thi^ fit the (Original appropriati<m was deeignsted for 
rwearch on education of the mentaUy retarded, the larger proportion 
ofprojectsinitiatedduidngfiacall96Tai«inthi^ Theremaining 
projects are concerned with a variety of other problems in education, 
most of them falling into the major problem areas of special interest 
to the Office when the program was set up. 

Obviously, no lasting '^eralizations may be made on the basis of 
data from only the first year’s projects; yet the following statistical 
facte ^m tl^ year’s operations may be of interest: (1) The projects 
initiated during the first year range in duration from 6 months tQ 
years; the average for the projects in mental retardation is 2 years, 

. while that for the projects in other areas is somewhat less than 2 yeara 
(2) The annual cost per project, in Federal funds, for studies in mental 
retardation, ranges froip about $7,000 to over $175,000, with an average 
^ about $30,000; the i^toge for projects in other areas is from $1,000 to 
$06,000, with an average of about ^,00a (8) The total Federal cost 
per project (for the full life of the project), for studies in »»«n tal 
retardation, ranges from about $6,000 to about $600,000, with an aver- 
age of about $70,000; the range for projects in other areas is from 
$2,000 to about $260,000, with an average of about $36,000. 

In entering its second year of operation, the Office roplaced its 
original four-page printed form for submitting proposals with a, more 
complete set of instructions. This change was made in order to 
provide the Office of Education Beaearoh Advisoiy Gommittee with 
more adequate information on which to base their recommendations for 
approval or disapprovaL ' 

Some changes have also been made m the list of preferred problem 
areaa Two new areas are included ; via., “Education of adults— with 
special emphasis on aging”; and “Oiganiaation and administration of 
^ools and colleges.” In addition, projects are esperially invited in 
the fields of science and mathematioe. Two original areas have been - 
dropped) via, “Educational needs of low-inoome, rural families”; and 
“Educational uses of television.” The latter problem area is already 
well financed hy souroes outside the Office of Education; the fonner is 
partly included in the area d e al ing with the hnplications of oqr' 
expanding teidmology and economy for vgoational education. 

At % wd of ite first jw, several of the prejecti initiated Ofidw* 
w O^^r^ye Ee^eareh Pirogram were neering completion. The 
Office IS lowing ^rward to receiving final npwte of the reaearob It 
has support^ and to ^9nninating the findings. These findings 
should psnnit a more disc rimin a tin g evaluatijtm of liuions 
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asipecte oy current practices and provide an improved basis for the 
building of new and better programs in education. 

Procedure 

Under the present procedure the Office receives proposals for specific 
research projects from institutions of higher education and from State 
departments of education. After proper official record of the proposal 
has been made, and the proposal scrutinized for fulfillment of basic \ 
requirements (as.set forth in the instructions for submission of appli- 
cations), the proposal is routed to at least two Office of Education 
specialists for comments. Topically, one specialist’s comments center 
on subject matter aspects of the proposal; the other’s on technical 
statistical and methodological aspects. Next, the proposal, accom- 
panied by the comments, is submitted to the members of the Office of 
Education Research Advisory Committee for review and evaluation. 
This Committee, appointed by the Commissioner of Education, was 
set up in accordance with the general terms of Public I^w 531. The 
first year’s membership of the Committee consisted of the following: 


Both B. Boubt, profeasor of hli^er 
edacatlon, ynlversitr of Minnesota. 

Feank Hubbaro, assistant execntive 
secrptarjr for information serrices. 
National Education Association. 

Bbick L. LiRDiiAir, professor of school 
adniinlstratlon, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

J. Oatob Mobusor, director of the 
Pnerto Blcan Stndy, New York City. 

WnxABO 0. Oieoir, dean of the school 
of edncationk University of Michi- 
gan (cochalrnum of the conunittee). 


H. H. Bui UEBS. director of the divi- 
sion of educational reference, Pur- 
due University. 

Bat.fh W. Ttixb, director of the 
Center for the Advanced Study of 
B^Miavloral Sciences, Stanford, 
Calif. , 

C. J. Var Sltkb, associate director of 
the National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service (Leonard J. 
Duhl served as alternate). 

Dael Wolvlb, executive officer of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Sdence. 


The ex officio chairman of the Committee (without vote) is the Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Research; acting in this capacity was, first, 
J ohn R. Rackley, and later, Herbert S. Conrad. 

The Research Advisory Committee evaluates proporals in the light 
• of criteria which deal with the significance of the problem for educa- 
tion, the soundness of the research design, the personnel and facilities 
available for the research, and the economic efficiency or relationship 
of proposed expenditure to procedures and probable outcomes. 

After a proposal has been recommended favorably to the Com- 
missioner of Education, the Research Branch, with approval of the 
Commissioner, negotiates directly with the institution or ageni^ con- 
cerning terms of support for the project, with due regard to the 
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CJommittee’s recommendations and the funds available. The Com- 
miraoner gives final approval in the form of a contract between the 
(Mce and the institution ^ agency. Although ignibstantial amount of 
tte necerory financial sup^rt is provided by the Office, the cooperat- 
ing mstitution or agency is also expected to contribute to the total 
cost of each project, usually by providing professional services and 
facilities. -^During the first year of operation, thSfJxmtribution is 
estimated to average approximately a third of the total cost of 
■ most research projects. 

, ' H. S. C. 
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Research on The Education 
of the Mentally Retarded 

TN 1957, mentally retarded childien became a principal beneficiary 
X of the provisions of l>ublic Law 631. Wliile this legislation was 
desi^ied to ^rve education ^generally, approaimately two-thirds of 
tlie bret years congi-essional appropriation of $1, 020, 190 was desig- 
^ted for res^rch on education of the mentally retard^. Tlie Public 
Health Children's Bureau, Office of Vocational Rehabil- 

1 ation. Office of Education, are cooiierating in the development of 
a balanced approach to tlie total problem of mental retardation. 

I hrough the years a number of colleges'and universities hate been 
doing wme experimental studies in mental retardation. However, 
only a limited numb^ of these have been specifically concerned with 
the educational phase of the whole problem. The progress of this 
type of study has often been hampered by lack of funds. 

Many SUte and local school systems have also been active in de- 
veloping progranm for the retarded. They would probably be the 
hret to say that this has been done to a large extent, without benefit 
of adequate scientific evaluations and exiierimpiital studies 

Tim need for research in this field was evidenced by the spontaneous 
and ^mfediate response to the opimrtunily for securing funds under 
^ Cooperative Research Program of the Office of Education. 
Throi^hout the year colleges and universities and State educational 
agencies continued to present proposals for consideration. By the 
of the fiscal year, contracts had been drawn for 42 studies 
Thirty-six of these are being conducted by 17 coUeges and univeraities 
and 6 by State Question agencies (including 2 by city school systems, 
t^ugh State departments of education). They are distributed over 
19 States, frtim coast to coast and from the northernmost States to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

coverage of crucial problems in tlie education of the mentally 
retarded is extensive in a program lees tlian 1 year old. In general 
projects include rtudies abouj: “Trainable” and “educable” children* 
age groups ranging from preschool to adolescence; day school and 
reeidential proj^ramSi urb^ and rural population. 

T^ere 1^ been nationwide interest in the nature of these research 
projects both by the public generally and by other investigators. 
Keeogniztng that final reports on individual projects will not be 
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' available for some time, a collection was made of summary statements 
of the proj^ts.' It is hoped the^ will provide an overview of the 
problems under investigation. The abstracts of individual projects 
' as formulated by the principal investigators themselves, appear in 
the following pages of part I. 

Language Achievements of Mentally Retarded Qiildren 
« . 

This study proposes to analyze the language abilities of children 
enrolled in special classes for the mentally retarded in, the areas of 
reading, speaking, listening, and writing. Variations in achievement 
in each of these abilities, S{>ecific strengths and weaknesses characteris- 
tic of different levels of achievement, and mental ability and relation- 
ships among the various abilities will be studied. The study proposes 
to: (1) Chart the frequencies of sp^ihc difficulties in the intake and 
output of ideas through language; (2) discover the “open channels” 
for current education of these children ; (3) identify the weaknesses 
which respond rapidly to remedial instruction; and (4) outline plans 
for educational approach and remedial language instruction. A com- 
prehensive battery of s^dard and informal tests will be used. Rela- 
tionships will be studieothrough paired comparisons and correlations. 

Dosalo D. Dubkmj., Professor of Edo- Project No. 014. , 

cation, Boston*' UniTersity, Boston, Duration : 9 months. 

Mass. October 10S6 to July 10S7. 

Refinement of a Nonverbal Croup Measure of Delinquency Prone- 
ness That Can Be Used With Nonreaders, Slow Learners, and 
Mentally Retarded Children 

The study aims to validate a nonverbal group measure (KD prone- 
ness scale) of delinquency proneness which can be used with all chil- 
dren including nonreaders, slow learners, and the mentally retarded. 
Subjects are required to indicate which pictures they like the most and 
which they like the least in a series of 62 sets. Befor^and-after data 
will be gathered on a junior high school population, grades 7 to 9 
(N 2000) in one city public school ^stem and a special class sample 
from two communities (N 200). Behavioral adjustment daCk will be 
gathered over a 30-month period by fieldworkers. Relationships be- 
tween the prediction measure and adjustment criteria wiD be investi- 
gated. The nonverbal scale is keyed on the basis of an item analysis ' 
between nondelinquents in public schools and institutionalized delin- 
quents in several State institutions. In addition relationships between 
the EJD verbal scale, KD check list, and the nonverbal scale, will be 
investigated. 

W^LUAu O. KvAiACEue, ProfewoT of PruJectNo.OU. ^ 

Bdocatlon, Boston UtalTenlly, Boa- Dnratlon : 2 years 11 months, 

ton. Ifaaa Ortoher IfiOS to Bepteaiber 1M». 
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A Study of the Structure of Attitudes of Parents of Mentally Retarded 
Children and a Study of Qiange in Attitude Structure 

The purpose of this study is to assess attitudes of parents, in the 
middle income s^ioeconomic level, who have educable mentally re- 
tarded children, in ordep^to determine personality variables of these 
parents and the effectiveness of altering attitudes through time se- 
quences of counseling. Four groups ( lb fathers and 16 mothere Ach) 
will be compared as follows : One group will serve as a control group ; 
one group will receive intensive counseling for 1 week; one group will 
have counseling once a month for 6 months; one group will receive 
counseling twice a month for a 6-month period. Attitudes will be 
measured by attitude tests, interviews, and personality tests. Tests 
will be administered before and after in order to determine changes in 
attitude. . , ^ 

'WiujAU M. Cbuioksbark. Profeaaor Project No. 018. 

of Bducatlon and Paychologj and Duration : 8 years 2 montha. 

Director of Education for Ehccep- October 1966 to December 1Q69. 

- tional Children, Syracuse Unlrer- 
slty, Syracnse, N, T. 

Quantitative and Qualitative Analyses of Endogenous and Exogenous 
Children in Some Reading Processes 

In this rtudy it is proposed to investigate some of the qualitative 
and quantitive differences between endogenous and exodgenous chil- 
dren in ce^in reading processes. The Riggs and Rain classification 
^^m (with some modifications) will be used to select 30 endogenous 
children and 80 exogenous children in special classes in school sys- 
t^ms. The information for the diagnosis will be drawn from case 
histories and medical data. The exogenous group will be further re- 
stricted to children who show perceptual psychopathology as deter- 
mined by a recently devised histoscopic test which has been considered 
satisfactory in work with brain injured children. The endogenous 
and exogenous groups will be matched <m chronological age, mental 
age, educational background and sex. Differences between the two 
groups will bo determined by an elaborate battery of tests, with es- 
pecial emphasis on diagnostic reading instruments. An analysis of 
variance will be used to determine differences. 

B. J. CAToaiAifoo, Director of Bo- ' Project No. 019. 

March In Special Education and Duration : 1 year. 

Ba h aMlIta t lon. SyracuM Unlvexalty, January 1907 to January UKta 

Sy^acuaa N. T. 
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A Comparative Invest igatioh of Learning and Adjustment of Train- 
able Children in Public School Facilities, Local Segregated 
Facilities, and State Residen\ial Centers 

. The purpose of this study is to investigate the feasibility of includ- 
ing the trainable, child (I, Q, 2.’> to M inclusive, and below M. A. '8) 
in the public school prognnn. Approximately 27 children in this 
category will be divide<l into thnn' e<]ual groiips ami placc<l in a 
2-year controlled-olnssrooni program at each of the 3 t)'jH*s of facili- 
ties— n typical city elementary school, a locally si>onsored center for 
trainable children, and the State institmion for retarded children. An 
attempt will be made to evaluate which type of facility offers maxi- 
mum g^rowth and |>rogress to the pupils. 

John R. I*kck, Asslstaut Professor of . PhiJci-t.No. 02(J. 

Educational Psycholofy, University Duration: 2 years 9 montlis. 
of Texas, Austin. Texas. Joimary 1^57 to Sentembor 1951). 

An Investigation of Factors for the Educational Placemt^nt of 
Mentally Retarded Children 

The purj>09e of this study is to discover and assess the most signifi- 
cjuit -factors involvtsl in the etlucational placement of mentally re- 
tarded^ cliildren and to develop and test moi'o adetpiato criteria for 
use of educators in making the most ade<piate school placements. 
Estimates indicate that approximately 20 i>ercent of educable retart ed 
children (:>0 to 75 1 . Q.) are now enrolled- in special classes in public 
schools or in public and private institutions. Since programs for 
these children are developing rapidly, this study will attempt to assess 
significant factors involvetl in learning and adjustment of retarded 
children in special classes contrasted with those remaining in regular 
classrooms. Two hundred children selected at random will be studied. 
One hundred will be enrolled in special classes and a control group 
of 100 placed in regular classnxims throughout the State of Oliio. 
Each group will be evaluated with instruments testing intellectual 
' capacity, school achievement, social acceptability, and adjustment to 
theit: teachers and j>eer groups. 

Viola Oabodt, Staff Member. Bnreao Project No. 048. 
of Special and Adolt EdnctUon and Duration : 2 years. 

Profeasor of Education. Ohio State January 1967 to December lOW. 
University. Golombos, Ohio. 

V 

TTie Education of Educable Mentally Retarded Oiildren in 
Sparsely Populated Rural Areas 

In areas where population is not large enough to make possible the 
organization of day school special classes, the problems of educational 
planning for the Vocable mentally retarded child remain relatively 
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unsolved. Through this study, Kansas hoi>es to be able to find iin- 
prov^ waj's of serving retarded children in sparsely populated are^s. 
This 3-year study is to be divided into three phases : (1 ) The identifica- 
tion and selection of approximately 50 educable mentally retard^ 
children enrolled in regular classrooms as subjects for the eiperimentw 
and control groups-these children are to be selected from 13 sparsely 
ixipulated counties in westeni Kansas- ; (2) development of an ednca- 
tiobal program which provides for an itineiant consultant trained in 
the area of mental i-etardation who can counsel parents ond plan with 
cliussrooin teachers and local and State agencies to provide an indi- 
viduali^d program for each child in tlie experimental group; and (3) 
evaluation of the program thiongh a lomparative study of the social 
development and academic achievement of subjects in both groups. 

Marucckite THOMixt, SuperrUor, froJ.«ct ,\o.^. 

Bpecial EducaUon. Kanaas State I>uraUon : 2 veara 8 montba 
l>eparUi)ent of Public Instnictlou. January mi to Septembor 1060 
Topeka, Knna. 

An Investigation of Discrimination Learning Ability in Mongoloid 
and formal Children of Comparable Mental Age 

1 he purpose of this project is to investigate discrimination learning 
processes in trainable mongoloid children as compared with normal 
preschool children. Four or five individual studies are planned. The 
first experiment is concerned with the ability of the two groups to make 
a rhythmic discrimination. The subjects are asked to distinguish 
between patterns produced by metronomes beating at two different 
spwds. In addition, half the subjects in eacli group are being i-equired 
to duplicate the patterns, so tliat the effects of the resulting kinesthetic 
cues may be studied. A s^ond ex|>eriment will involve the role of 
‘attention sets” in Uie leaniing of a simple button pressing task. The 
remaining studies will be concerned with similar learning problems, 
with particular attention being paid to the role of “discriminnt ion sets” 
and verbal mediation processes. 

OoBDOH N. Cantor, Aaalatant Profes- Project So. 070. 
aor, DlvUlon of Hiunan Develop- Duration: 1 year, 
ment and Guidance, George Peabody January 1067 to December 11)67 
College for Teachers, Naabville, 

Tenn. 

An Investigation of the Relationships Between Articulatory Devel- 
opmrat and I^elopment of Phonetic DiscriminaUon and Word 
^thesis Abilities in Young Mentally Retarded and Normal 

Children 

6 

Tim project is designed to investigate the relationships of phonetic 
diflcrimination and phonetic synthesis ability to the development of 
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articulatory skills betweon mental 4 and 7^ Thereis evidence that 
both of these and perceptual abilities are relat^ to articulatory devel- 
opment at later age levels. However, we have no information in artic- 
ulator deficient children concerning the extent of such relationships 
during the p^od of articulatory development in either normal or 
mentally retaraed children. It may be possible to develop limited 
predictive equations for articulatory deveijopment as a function of 
phonetic discrimink^on, phonetic synthesis, and mental age. This 
predictive possibility seems to be'especially valuable in determining 
the need for remedial procedures with children who appear to be re- 
tarded in articulatory ability at early age levels. The study will 
involve monthly testing of articulation, phonetic discrimination, and 
phonetic synthesis ability over a period of 14 to 18 months. Subjects 
will consist of 2 groups, each with mental ages between 4 and 7 years. 
The first group wiU involve 40 to 60 mentally retarded children (1. Q. 
60 to 75) while the second will includlb an equal number of children of 
hormal intelligence (I. Q. 90 to 110). 


0. V. Manob, Assistant Professor 
Andlology and Speech Pathol 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. T 



^Project No. 078. 

atlon: 2 years 2 months, 
mber 1066 to February 1968. 


An Investigation of the Reasoning M^ods and Reasoning Ability 
in Mentally Retarded Children 

The objectives of this study a^: To explore and describe reasoning 
in mentaUy retarded children, to compare their methods with those 
utilized 1^ normal children of approximately the same mental age, 
to exp|oi;p the influence of levels of abstractor on reasoning ability 
in the menta^y retarded and subsequently to compare these results 
with those obtained on normal children of similar mental age levels, 
and to determine the diflerences in reasoning abilities between male 
and female mental retardates. A group of 50 educable mentaUy j^d- 
icapped subjects ranging in mental age frmn 8 to 11 ^iU 

be selected from the population of the Syracuse State School^ Chil- 
dregyntl^^^ross physical or emotional handicaps will be omitted from 
tUprady. A comparable group of mentally normal children with 
ai^roximately tl^e same mental age levels will be selected from the 
‘ public school population. Elxperimental and control groujis'will be 
administered a series of three reasoning tests consisting of (1) The 
Dearborn Fohn Board test, (2) a recently devised test utilizing cut 
masonite squares, rectangles and triangles which are to be assembled 
into 6 specific squares measuring 6 by 5 inches, (8) a recently de- 
vised test (after Vigotski) utilizing dassificatoiy q^stems sueh as 
form, color, size, etc., for the measurement of generalization ability. 
Addi^cmal data will be" collected 1^ the determination of the types 
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of problem solving techniques utilized by the subjecte (ri^t or 
will be evaluated by an analysis of variance tech- 
nique utilizing the following variables : Male and female^ first, second, 
and third test results. Qualitative analysis will be made in terms 
of the methodologies used by the subjects in reasoning test 


Dr. B. J. OAPOBLUfoO; Director p/ Re- 
search In Special Odncation and ^ 
hobllitation, Syracnae Unlreralty, 
Byracaae, N. T. 


Project No. 081. 

Duration : 1 year. 

December 1900 to DecanbeV 1957. 


I ■,< 


A ComparaU've %dy of Some Characteristics in Better and Poorer 
. Learners Among Children With Retarded Mental Development 

The purpo^f this project is to establish patterns of development 
of mental behavior among children with retarded mental develop- 
ment The study purported to discover, if possible, behavior char- 
acteristics ^ong the achievers and underachievers among mentally 
retarded <^ildren which will differentiate between them for predictive 
purposes in the development of curricula. This information would 
also bo valuable in diagnoses and prognoses. The scope of the project 
includes a sample of mentally retarded children possessing similar 
• I. Q’s. The age range will included children from 8 to 16 years. 
Achievers would be defined as those children perfo rming at a meas- 
ured intellectual level. Underachievers would be those children per- 
forming at a level of 1 year or more below their indicated mental 
age. A battoiy of tests including Achievement, Stanford-Binet, 
Draw-A-Man, International Liter, Marble Board, Rorschach will be 
adminfstered to these children as ufell as test of visual recognition, test 
of auditory recognition, memory span and recall, articulation profile, 
and Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The analysis of the results 
should provide valuable information leading to the modification of 
curriculum. 


L. M. DiGablo, ProfeMor of Aodl- 
olotr and Speech Patholofy, Syra- 
cuee UnlreiBllT, Syracuae, N. T. 


Project No. 062. 
Duration : 1 year. 
December 1906 to 


iber 1967. 


Specialized Educational Meth^ology With Hyperactive Mentally 
Retarded Children: A Riot Study and Demonstration 

Tliis is an investigation of the effectiveness and value of a non- 
stimulating classroom environment, especially , prepared materials 
Md highly structured teaching methods upon learning probleifis and 
school ^justment of mentally retarded emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, with or without clinically diagnos^ brair^injury. Children 
whose emotiima] difficulties are characterized by mental retardation 
and hyperactive aggressive behavior and children with mental re- 
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tardaticHi and known or suspected brain injury between the ages of 7 
and 10 to 11 years will be studied. A thorough diagnostic workup of 
each chUd will be made. A control group of endogenous children 
and hyperactive children without neurological indications of brain- 
injury, taught by conventional methbds, will be used. The two ex- 
perimental groups will be in an educational situation designed in 
general along the lines described by Strauss and Jliethtinen. Experi- 
mental group 1 will include children with conclusive evidence of 
•brain injury and mental retardation and children with mental re- 
laxation and liyperactive aggressive behavior without evidence of 
brain damage; group 2 will include children whose case histories 
and behavior are typical of the brain injured, but without neurologi- 
cal indications of brain injury, and children with mental retardation 
and hyperactive aggressive behavior without neurological indica- 
tions of brain damage. 

William M. GamcitltLAiTK, Profenor Project No. 000. 
of Education and Paychology and Duration : 2 years 1 month. 

Director of EducaUon for Bxc^ December 1060 to December 190S. 
tional Children, Syracuse Dniver- ' 
slty, Syracuse, N. T. 

A Comparative Study of Some Learning Characteristics in Mentally 
Retarded and Normal Children of the Same Mental Age: I. Learn- 
ing, Recognition, Recall, and Savings; II. Proactive and Retro- 
active Inhibition; III. Geueralization; IV. Reasoning 

These are a series of comparative studies on some learning charac^ 
teristics in mentally retarded and normal children of equivalent 
mental age levels. While intelligence tests primarily indicate quan- 
titative differences between the intelligence levels of children, there 
are in the literature a few indications that there may be some qualita- 
tive differences as welL The differences that have been found, how- 
ever, are in terms of things learned rather than in terms of the actual 
learning process. The studies being presently conducted are designed 
to obtain information concerning basic learning characteristics of re- 
tarded children using, insofar ns possible, materials with which they 
have little or no previous familiarity and tasks which woiild not have 
been learned either by the retarded child or the normal child in 
regular school or community situations. 

L Learning, Recognition, Recall, and Savings. The specific ob- 
jective of this study is to determine ifhether or not recognition, and 
savings characteristics of the mentally retardra differ from normal 
children of the same mental age and what the nature of these differ- 
ences may be. Thus, a qualitative as well as a quantitative knowledge 
of this aspect of their intelligenoe would be made available for pro- 
gi:am and instructional planning. 
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lietroactive / nhibition. The specific objective of 
this study 18 to determine the differences in proactive and retroactive 

inhibition of mentally retarded and normal children of the same 
mental age. 

III. Oen^ralization. The specific objective of tliis study is to deter* 
inme the differences in generalization m mentally retarded and normal 
children of the same mental age. 

IV. Reasoning. The specific objective of this study is to determine 
whether or not there are any differences in the reasoning characteris- 
tics of the mentally retarded and normal chUdren of the same mental 

ago- . 


O. O. JoniTsoif, Aasoclato Protleeaor; 
and R. J. CAFOBUnoo, Dltector of 
R««earch In Special Education and 
RebabllltaUon, Syracoae Dnlreraltv. 
Svracaae, N. Y. 


Project No. 001. 

Duration : 1 year 6 months. 
December 1966 to May 196a 


Social Behavior of Mentally Retarded aildren in Public School 
and Institutional Environments 

m objectives of this study are: (1) To establish a gradient of 
social participation in mentally retarded children of both sexes rep- 
rinting public school and institution environments, (2) to compare 
the TOcial participation of trainable and educable mentally retarded 
children and subsequently to compare both groups to norms estab- 
lished for children of average intelligent, and (3) to relate degrees 
of wcial participation with the educational environments of educable 
and tramable mentally retarded children. Four groups of mentally 
retorded children (120 subjects) will be selected from public school 
and institutimal classes. Two groups (trainable and educable) will 
replant public school classes and two groups wiU be chosen from 
institution classes. Time sampling observational techniques (1-minute 
penc^s, disj^id throughout free play sessions of^the schoolday) 
will be apph^ to all ^ups. Observational ratings will conform 
to the following estoblished categories of social particiaption : (1) 
Unoccupied, (2) solitary, (3) onlooker, (4) parallel, (6) associative, 
and (6) cooperative behavior. These categories represent a con- 
tmuum of activity from lowest to highest levels indicative of the 
, degree of ^ah particiaption. Trained observere wUl rate the be- 
havior of ths subjects. All groups will be again rated at the end of 
the school year. Data for each individual and subgroup will be 
summed up and compared inter- and intra-group. An analysis of 

adjusted means are neoessaiy) will be 
apphed to the following variables: Traina^tle, educable; institution, 
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public school ; and male, female. An analysis will also* be made of 
the change in ratings for all groups from initial to final scores. 

R. J. Gafobianco, Director of Researcb Project No. 092. 

in Special Edncation and Rehabll- Duration: 1 year. 

Itatlon, Syractwe Unlveralty, Syra- December 1056 to December 1067. 
cnee, N. Y. 

The Effectiveness of Special Day Qass Training Programs for 
Severely (Trainable) Mentally Retarded ^ildren 

This project was designed as a long-term controlled study of the 
efifectiveness of special classes for “trainable” subjects. Two hypothe- 
ses are under inv^igation : Day class training will produce desirable 
changes in the behavior of the children themselves, over and above 
those which result when the child remains at home and has, no training 
in a school setting; school placement of such children will produce 
desirable changes in the home adjustment of the families involved. 
Phase. 1 of this study will extend over the period January 1057 to 
June 1958. Duflng this time a picture vocabulary scale will be de- 
veloped • to measure changes in this aspect of the development of 
“trainable” children. Then the experimental design of the study will 
be perfected, subjects identified, and a pilot study made centering 
on these two hypotheses. The proposed phase 2 of the study will 
see the actual carrying out of the experimental design. 

Liotd M. Dorm, Associate Professor Project No. lOS. 
of Education and Coordinator of Duration : 1 year 6 montba 
Special Education, George Peabody January 1967 to June 196& ^ 

College for Teachers, NasbTllle, 

Tenn. 

Study of the Effect of Special Day Training Classes for the 

Swerely Retarded ^ 

This project will be confined to severely mentally retarded children 
between the ages of 8 and 16 with intelligence quotients ranging 
from 25 through 50. The experimental sarnie will include children 
enrolled in public school classes for severely retarded and mnilar 
children who are attending an educational program within Sonoma 
State Hospital, Eldridge, Calif. A omnparable control sample has 
been selected from- communities which have no such programs and 
which do not anticipate the development of such programs daring 
the experimental period of the pro ject 
Families of all children in the school and i^onschool groups who 
remain in the community will be studied. Wmiu it is feasible to 
do so, those families whose children are institutionalused will be 
studied. Tlie purjKxses of this project are twofold; (1) To evaluate 
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the behavioral changes that take place within the public and insti- 
tutional school 'populations and ncmschool populations of severely 
retarded childrra, and (2) to evaluate the changes in parent attitude 
and faimly adjustment of the parents of the school and nonschool 
populations of severely retarded children. San Francisco State Col- 
lege has developed a social competency scale as an aid in evaluating 
the behavioral changes of severely retarded children. A parent 
adaptability scale is likewise* being developed specifically pertainirur 

to parents of severely retarded children. 


Ltt> T . Cxm, Dean, Bdacational Senr- 
Icea, San Franclaco College, San 
Franclaco, Calif. 


Project No. 109. 

Doratlon: 1 yean 2 montba.< 
March 1967 to Jane 1901. 


A Gimparative Stu^y of the Performance of Intellectually Retarded 

md Normal Boys on Selected Tasks Involving Learning and 

Transfer of Learning 

In tl^ study, the performance of educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren will be compar^ with that of normal children of similar mental 
age m tasks involving certain aspects of learning and transfer of 
learning. The hypothesis to be tested is that differences in achieve- 
meht and intelligence test performance in these two gromw are related 
to differences in the progress they make in learning and tranter, as 
foUows: (1) In tasks wUch primarily ii^yolve sensory-motor perform- 
ance or simple information depending on past experience mentally 
reUrded children will make the greater progress ; ( 12) in learning and 
transfer tasks which involve simple relationships and simple arbitrary 
rote association, there will be no significant differences; and (8) 
in leami^ and transfer tasks which involve more complex relation- f 
ships, children of normal intelligence will make the greater progress. 
This study will use standard controls and statistical prooedures. 

WiLUAM M. OaoioKSiuirK, Profeasor 
of Education and Paycbology and 
Director of Bdncatloa for Excep- 
tional OhUdren, Bjrracnse Unlrer^ 
dty, Byracnae, N. X. 

Study of Screening Procedures for Special Education Services to 
MentaUy Retarded Children 

*1^6 purpose of /^s study is to explore the relationships between 
various easjly administered prooedures In screening and the child’s 
need for educational placement The end objective is to formulate a 
soimd, effective, and workable method of screening children for place- 
ment in special dasses for the mentally retarded. This study should 
produce suggestions to help find and diagnose ohildrei^in need 


Project No. 127. . 

Duration ; 1 year. 

December I960 to December 1907. 
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speual education placement, to make reasonably sure that only eligible 
children are placed in classes for the retarded and to assist in identify- 
ing all the childem who should be taught in such classes. The project 
is to be a pilot study of some 6,000 elementary school children, grades 
1 through 6 in 2 representative counties. Teacher and principal re- 
fei^ls will be secured on this sampling and then group intelligence 
and group achievement tests will be administered. Based on this 
triple criterion the children having the lowest ratings will be selected 
for further intensive study including individual verbal and perform- 
ance psychometfic examinations, social case histories, and general and 
special medical examinations. 

W. R. Bttbus, SaperrlBor of'Speclal Project No. 130, 

Education, * State Department of Duration : 2 yeera. 

Education, Jackson, Mias. June 18S7 to June lOGO. 

A Comparison of the Educational Outcomes Under Single* and 
Two-Track Plans for Educable Mentally Retarded Children 

The study seeks to compare the educational changes of educable men- 
tally retarded children enrolled in the experimental 2 track program 
with those changes of matched educables enrolled in a 1 track plan. 
Under the two-track plan, each pupil will be placed either in a class 
^ for high achievers or a class for low achievers. Under the single-track 
plan, high achievers as well as low achievers are placed in the same 
class and are taught by the same teacher. Before placement, the 
children are carefully studied and placed in one of the two types of 
classes on the basis of such factors as social maturity, intelligence, 
physical development, and occupational prognosis. The comparative 
effectiveness of the curriculum, organization and procedures of the 
two-track plan and the single-track plan will be determined in terms 
of pupil growth in several areas, supervisor and teacher evaluations, 
and parental reactions. In other words, both objective and subjective 
data will be utilized. The matched-paired technique will ^ em- 
ployed. It is planned to have from 85 to 100 classes for educable men- 
tally retarded pupils involved in the experimental program. The 
pupils in these classes will total about 1,800, with I. Q.’s ranging from 
50 to 75, and ages from 6 to 18. They will be drawn from varying 
ethnic, cultural, and socioeconomic levels. 

J. WATint WmoHiaroini, Director, Project No. 144. 

Bureau of Bdncatloiial Do aearek, Duratton: 2 yeara 2 montha 
New Tork Olty Board of Education. May 1967 to July I960. 

(Contract with New York State IM- 
ucation Department, Albany, N. T.) 
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EflFects of a Compr^ensive Opportunity Program on the 
Developmept of Educable MentaUy Retarded Children 


e purpose of this study is to develop'an Experimental program 
of ms^ction for educable mentally retarded childrem under the 
following conditions. Two experimental classes and one control class 
^oup m an Iowa city will be used. The control class will be con- 
w modification. In the experimental groups special 

e o will be diluted toward setting up a comprehensive opportunity 
pro^am, embracmg superior teaching, psychotherapy, a good menUl 
y^ene atmosphere, and wholesome and effective human relations 
m the home and coi^unity will as far as possible be set up, under the ' 
^upervwion of specialists. Standard tests and time-sample observa- 
tions of behavior will be used as criteria. 


James B. Steoito, Professor of Bd- 
ttcatloo and Psycbology, State Dni- 
versity of Iowa,^tate Department 
of PubUc Instmctlon, Dea Moines, 
Iowa. 


Project No. 145. 

Doration: 2 years 5 months. 
Pebroary 1967 to June 1969. 


A &n.p«ri«,n of PooUchool Adju.tment of Regulor and Special 

Claw Mentally Retarded IndividnaU Served in Lincoln. Nebr, 
rublic Schools • 


The purpose of this study is to compare the present status of a 
^up of mentally retarded individnals who have been served in 
^ahwh*T *“** * group of mentally retarded indi- 

ta tS; LTd “itl! IT" “ >P«i.) chtasee. Ita significance 

rtu^ea^i * groundwork for fntni* exploratory 

comr^ purticrdar area of special education. This study is 
of u eipenmeutal and a control group. The first men- 
oned group is made up of mdividuals that have been in a special 

ha^mne’’Zi^“l; a" '““f individuauthir 

win ““v P”g~^ Thu eomparisons 

mn te made m tarma of identification and description of community, 

oocupaUonal, and personal post school adjustments. ^ 


WiLUAM B. CAuiKEa, Consultant in 
Special Bdocatlon, State Depart- 
ment ot Education, Lincoln. Nebr. 


Project No. 146. 

Duration: 6 months. 
February WB7 to July 1967. 


Critique of Research on Psychological and Educational Factors in 

Mental Retardation * 

static review i. intended to ovriuato the mlequ^iy of 
xeerch techniquea with sjMcial rsfeienco to principle experi- 
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mental design, to point out flaws and explain how they may be avoided, 
to suggest appropriate procedures for certain problems, and to. ex- 
pound in considerable detail some newer principles of experimental 
design not yet contained in educational and psychological literature. 
The critique is limited to research dealing with psycholog^ical and 
educational factors. A great body of literature is being surveyed, 
especially that found in such pericdfcals as the American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency. From this material will be selected clusters of 
studies and single studies that best illustrate the methodological points 
to be emphasized. 

JuuAif C. Starlkt, Anodate Pro- Project No. 149. 

fessor of Education. Unlreralty of Duration: 0 months. 

Wiaconaln, Madison, Wls. Febmarj 19S7 to June 1967. 

Conditions Influencing Insight and Problem-Solving Behavior in 

the Mentally Retarded 

The major problem with which tliis research deals is the ascertain- 
ment of the favorable and unfavorable circumstances, procedures, and 
techniques involved in the cultivation and development of insight and 
problem solving behavior in various types of mentally retarded chil- 
tlie purpose of identifying the circumstances, procedures, and tech- 
niques best suited to the cultivation and development of insight and 
problem-solving behavior, a battery of measuring devices will be de- 
veloped and used on various groups of mentally retarded children as 
a means of refining the instruments themselves, and for the purpose 
of locating the ranges of mental behavipr appropriate to each instru- 
ment The final phase of the research will involve the use of these 
instruments in ^e actual testing of mentally retarded children for 
the purpose of identifying the circumstances, procedures, and tech- 
niques best suited to the cultivation and development of insight and 
problem-solving behavior in these children. This research may ulsft : 
Aid in the development of techniques and procedures promoting opti- 
mum learning in the mentally retarded; further the development of 
a better basis for the differential education of the different types of 
mental retardation; and help make for more accurate and valid as- 
sessment of the differential value, or lack of it, of the various drugs, 
hormones, or other approaches to the altering of the physiological 
efficiency the central nqrvous system now being investigated. 

Kai JcHnciv, ProfSaior of Bdocatton, Project Na 160. 

Unlverdty of Wisconsin, Madison, Duration : 2 years 6 

, Jnnnary 1967 to Jane 1069. 
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Perception of Symbols in SIdll Learning by Mentally Retarded 

Children 

study U concerned with the process of perceiving Isngusge 

models for skill performance, and (3) as a definition of value i^p. 
tion It IS proposed to study these phases of the perceptual proc4 
M aey appMr to operate in the school learning tasks of handwriUng, 
spelling, anttunetic, and reading. The research design will utilise a 
iwpulatien representing well-defined segments of intellectual func- 

purposes. A major hypothesis is that re- 
tarded olpldten pr^ve and act- on symbols in essentially the same 

way as do gifted and normal children. 

ViMtt E. UuaicK. Profeswr of Edo- Project No. 151. 

M Wlsdonsln. Duration : 6 montha. 

dlBon.Wl*. y Jynuarj 1057 to Jane 1957. 

Motor Characteristics of the Mraitally RcUrded 

isth^ ef 11?^ °! ‘n® 'o study certain motor charscter- 

tmn mclude a sample of slow learning children in elementary schrSs 

children classified as Mongoloids and 
of n gross motor performance te«s for which 

rui *.*’ “ ***"8 •d-nimstered to the 

considered as educable in the public schools. 
®^“,“i?'^ provide mformaUon on the e«ent of the motor 
retention of^ slow learner, classified according to age, sex and 
1 h!Sr”"i the instituUonaliied cases of very low inteUipnce, 
nrolor performance teste, including cerUin item. ^ tS 

j^"**^®** s “ *PPl^ to l»th familial and Mongo- 
These data will be compared with the performafte 
^ of normal preschool childrmi givm, th. same batte^of tert, «i 

bam, for assessing the motor development of the institutionalixed 
cases m the age range 5 to 10 years. 

SoBBiT 3 . Fbaroo, Profeawr of Pbyst. 
cal Education, .Teacher Education, 

UnlTeralty of Wiaooaalii. Madlaon. 

WliL 

ArithmeUc of MenUlIy 

irr^ttrt/ *** hypotheses: (I) Uneven physical 

growth withm the child accompanies low efficiency in learning arith- 


Project No. 182. 

Duration : 8 months. 
February 1«57 to June 1967. 
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metic; (2) slow physioil growth within the child accompanies low 
efficiency in learning arithmetic; (8) the level of functioning as repre- 
sented in strength, mental age, reading smhievement, language achieve- 
ments, and arithmetic achievem^t is the same among mentally 
retarded, average, and high I. Q. children; (4) speed of acquiring 
arithmetic learning is inversely related to retention within and among 
groups of children of low, average, and high I. Q.; and (5) rate of 
forgetting acquired arithmetic learnings is equal among children of 
low, average, and high I. Q. Approximately 40 subjects in each I. Q, 
group will be drawn from children of normal range in chronological 
age of third-grade children enrolled in regular or in special classrooms 
for mentally retarded children. The measures to be employed in the 
testing of hypotheses (1), (2), and (3) are height, weight, strength of 
gnY,"carpal development, permanent teeth, intelligence, and achieve- 
ment test results in reading, arithmetic, and language. Testing of 
hypotheses (4) and (5) will require individual administration of 
arithmetic learning tasks over a period of time. Complete personality 
assessments and me<lical examinations, along with j>ertinent educa- 
tional and family histories, will be obtained on the mentally retarded 
for descriptive purposes and i>ossible comparisons with other mentally 
retarded children. 

Hebbest J. Klaobmiim, AMoclate Troject No. 153. 

ProfesBor of Education, Unlrerslty Duration : 2 yean 6 months. 

of WiBconain, Madlsoa, WIb. January 1057 to June 1959. 

A Study of Emotional Reactions to Learning Situations as Related 
to the Learning Efficiency of Mentally Retarded Children 

This studjf will test the following hypotheses : ( 1 ) Mentally retarded 
children possess unrealistic self concepts and levels of aspiration in 
certain learning situations as compared to normally developing chil- 
dren; (2) mentally retarded children become more emotionally dis- 
turbed in certain learning situations; and (3) efficiency of certain 
problem-solving behaviors can be improved by teaching more realistic 
self concepts, levels of aspiration, and ways of reacting emotionally. 
Mentally retarded, normally developing, and mentally superior chil- 
dren will be drawn from regular and special classrooms, each category 
including approximately 40 children of third grade age. Psycho- 
logical, medical, and scholastic achievement data will be collected. 
Presentation of specially constructed arithmetic problems to indi- 
viduals will provide opportunity for measuring galvanic skin response, 
observation, and other assessments of emotional behavior. Teaching 
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for more re^ietio self oonoepte, emotional behaviors, and levels of 
aspiration will be attempted as daU indicate, followed by further 
assessment of emotionality in arithmetic problem solving. 


THouAe A. Rnrsircs|„ Aaslvtant Prt>- 
ttmor, Bdocadon and Kxt«iaioii, 
UnlTwaity of WlacoMln, lladlacm, 
Wla 


Project No. IM. ^ 
Duration : 2 yeara 9 luoDtha. 
Jaouarjr 1967 to June 19W. 


Identification and Evaluation of Metboda for Teaching Severely 
Retarded (Trainable) Children 

Thiaatudj ia daaigned to obtain information about teaching metboda 
being u^ m claaBrooma for severely retarded-trminable-children, 
aa a prelunumry rtep to esubliahing hypothmea for oontnolled Koearch 
eviduating teaching prooeduree. Through Upe and obaervation re- 

la ."S in teaching trainable children will be 

iden^ and «te^naed. The relaUonahip between these ciasaroom 

^ •*» end pupil achieve- 

m"* *iR include 20 claasu for 

to^ble childnrn. 'm first phase of the project wUl involve training 

of observations and categoriratiZ 
ThM ^I-day nmta will be made to each classroom in the fall and 
ag&m in the spring. 


MABOfiJUT Bumov, Atlmfmmt Pro- 
^ tenor of SpecUl Bdocatlon, Ooorfo 
” PeetxMlj OoUefe for TWchoiSL 
NubvlUo. a^uL 


Project Na 16B. 

DnrutloD : 1 yeer 10 month# 
PebruBiir 1067 to D«:«mber 106a 


How MentaUy Handicapped Children Loam Under Ciasaroom 

G<mditi<ms 

pie purgjse of Ae project ia to detennine what kinds of instruction 
what kinds of classroom organisation result in the optimal de- 
velop^t of men^Uy handicapped childron. Four major points of 
•ttsck on this problem have been selected for stndy: (1) The effeo- 
tive^ of s^al clM oiganisation, (2) the importance of individS 
“ the reading program, (8) the role of phonioe in rewiinit 
miction, and (4) the effectiveness of the unit method of instro^OT 
^^^tally handicapped pupils. The effectiveness of methods of 
lection ^ of types of classroom oiganisation will be studied 
m relation to the academic goals and the nonacademic goals of 
^ insti^^onal pr^^ 'IWt itiHiy deals with educable mentally 
handicapped popiJs with Stanford-Binet I. Q.’a of 50 to 76 ages 7 
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to 16 drawn from neighborhoods ranging from blighted to privileged 
Control groups will be used tlirou^out. 

fences a. AnUtant Soper- Project No. M7, 

Intendent, Chicago Board of Edo- DoraUon : 8 re^ 8 montha. 
caUon (Through : IlUnola SUte De- March 1967 to Jane 196a 
pertinent of Public Inatroctloa. 

Springfield, lU.). 

Application of Mowrer’s Autistic Theory to the Speech Habilitation 
of Mentally RoUrd^ Pupils 

This problem is based upon tlie following known facts: (a) The 
incidence of speech deficiencies among the menUlly retarded is 
est imated to be 10 times that in the normal population, (b) traditional 
methods of speech tlierapy are markedly less successful with retarded 
^pils tlian with those of normal intelligence, (c) Mowrer’s Autistic 
Theory of Sjieech Development appears to be applicable for speech 
habilitation with mental retardates. The problem is the development 
of a spewh therapy methodology based on this theory and the evalu- 
ation of the method. The principal objectives of the project are: 
(1) To^elop a speech habiliUtion method j>articularly designed 
for apphtation with mental retardates; (2) to subject this method 
to controlled experimentation contrasting it with traditional methods; 
and (3) to evaluate the method in relation to degree of intellectual 
impairnient, degree of speech (articulatory) deficiency and amount of 
speech improvement A random sampling of pupils considered ad- 
missible to the Speech Qinic of the Indiana SUte School for the 
Mentally Retarded will be used as subjects. Researchers will admin- 
ister speech therapy under traditional and experimental conditions. 
The data will consist of tape recordings of standard articulation tests 
administered to Uie subjects before and after administration of the 
therapies. Evaluations of these tape-recorded articulation tests will 
performed by panels of trained judges. The data wiU be analyred 
by the analysis of variance technique. 

M. D. Steeb, Director, Purdue Speech Project No. 160. 
and Hearing CllMc ; and Profeaaor Duration : 1 j«ir. 
of Speech j^OtoIogr, Purdue DnI- Jnne 180T to Kaj 1068L 
veraity, Lai^etto, Ind. 

How Can Reading Be Taught to Educahle Adolescents Who Have 

Not Learned to R^d? 

The study is concerned with mentaUy reUrded adoh«eente between 
the ^ of 12 ^d 20^ho are classified as edncable and who are 
reading significantly below expectancy. In order to determine how 


i*roJect No. 102. 

DuraUon ; 2 years 2 month*. 
April 1957 to Jane 1959. 
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ihtk'u Kov * • ( ) -A. biographical study to determine whv 

i “<* <8) » «“Jy of the methods, 
“*^ ”'■ “‘J' "ol >» effoctive in teeeS 
them to re,^. Educhle adolescento who am readin* will be stuZd 

^^n^toLrfh“ ' Poblic schtK,! eyston« end 1 resided 
^mg institution for the purpoee of studying teacliing methods, 
Ruth Botl*. School P«ycholoft*t and 
Baperrlaor of Special Berrlce*, 

SUta Teachera OoUefe, Newark, 

N. J, 

A Study of the RelaUve Mectiveness of Different Approaches of 
pooch Traimnglfor Mentally Retarded Children 

of^rff^ro the study is to determine the relative effectiveness 

ohudren. mTo’s:^; t* .LTed ““ n'^heT"'t 

hig”re^sto^S ohildren can be improved through speech^n- 

“I 0 “ bo more 

• a. / . attributes and in ability to use sneerh filriliQ 

in realistic communicative situations. ' ^ 

ini”J!l!’ •’"’'OO'- ‘"O major types of speech train 
m eff!cavS« of retordSdiildren. 

ItoaiaMOodtaSr^g'S^^J^- 8 montha 

Haailiit 01 Iulc, 8 an»rmKaKrsSS «»<t 

OoUsfe, San Frandseo, n*Hf 
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The Effect of Group Training of 4> and 5>Year^ld Childien Who 

Are Mentally Retarded 


It is the purpose of the study to inveedgate the influences of group 
experience on selected young mentally retarded children between the 
ages of 4 years 9 months and 6 yeafs montha The subjects are 
those mentally handicapped children usually referred to as educable. 
The children will be divided into three grenps. One "experimental” 
group will be stimulated by group activities; home. counseling wijl 
be provided for another; results with these groups will be compand 
with a matched control group. The study is a cross sectional, longi- 
tudinal overlap typo of experimental design in which a new group 
*of children will be brought into the exper imental situation ea ch year. ^ 
Evaluation of the “training” and “homo” groups, as compared with 
U»o “null” group, will extend into the special <*la«a placement period 
in the public schools. The children will be measured for many as- 
pects of development, in the areas of family adjustment, play activi- 
ties, ^ucational curriculum, materials and eijuipment of instruction, 
and similar problems. 

Maubiob a Foubaoi, Professor of Project No. IST. 

EJdacatlon and Head, Department Duration: 6 rears. 

of Special Bdncatloii. Teachers Ool- Jannarr 19S7 to December 10S1. 

lege, Columbus Dnlrersltx, New 

York, N. 


. An Evaluation of Educating' Mentally Handicapped Children in 
V SpemH Classes and in R^;ular ClnniMni 

The purpose of this study is to compare the growth or progress of 
mentaUy handicapped children in regular classrooms with progress 
of those in special classrooms as indicated by measurements in a num- 
ber of areas. The research will include the foUowing: (1) The mental 
development of these children is being studied by mwntia of tests of 
general mental endowment such >as individual Binet oyumitiitfiona hui 
more intenmvely by means of as many tests of primary mental abilities. 
as are available. These tests include a much wider range than tha 
published tests of these abilities. Many other tests have been used 
widely on an experimental basis and are available for use with children 
of this age. (2) The progress of these children in the regular school 
subjects such as reading, arithmetic, spelling, and langu^ is being 
followed by means of standardized tests of sohod a^^dereiiMuit over a 
period of years. (8) Achievement toward ^ther goal% 

some^es called the intangibles in edns^km, aret UMbe hy 

means of tests whenever these are availabli^ by th*wna of teMber 
judgment in other cases. (4) The adjustme ^ gi the childroh within 
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the gronp and to children outside their immediate school 'grdnp is 
being studied by means of sociograms and other measurement tech* 
niques. (6) The physical growth and coordination of the children in 
a number of areas and their ability to participate in games alao are 
being studio^ These problems are being studied in a large number of 
different schools m about 10 public school systems in North Carolina, 
'^ese include county school units, large city school units, and gmitll 
city schools. 

Tnua 0wnrir TfiTTMTOira, Profeaaor Project No. lea 

of Bdocatlon and Director o< the Duration: 2 rears 6 
Paychometrlc Lnboratorj, Unlrer- February 1967 to June 1900. 

aity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill , 

N. 0. 

Tenninology and Concepts in Appraising the MentaUy Retarded 

A systematic review will be made of the semantic variations in the 
definition of the mentally retarded in terms of functional adequacy 
for education, training, or custodial care. The method involves the 
review of statutes and regulations about the classification and educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, a survey of procedures used in 
classification, as well as a review of published sources in terms of the 
names used for their classification. 

iBvmo Lobqb, Execnttve Offloer, Instl- Project No. 170. 
tnte of Peyeholoflcal Baieerch, Duration : 1 year. 

Teachers OoUess, Columbia UnlveT' February 1967 to January 196a 

dty. New York, N. X. ^ 

An Exploratory Study of Educational, Social, and Emotional Fac- 
tors in the Education of Retarded Children in Georgia PuUio 
Schools - 

THio purpose of this study is to evaluate educational achievement, 
social status, and emotional adjustment of retarded children in three 
school environments: (1) Refaided children in special classes which 
meet Georgia State standards; (2) retarded children in regular classee 
Tfith the servioM of an^' itinerant specialist serving these 
teach^ retarded children, and their parents; and (8) retarded chil- 
dren in regulaj classes with no special education servicea The resnlts 
wUl be studied with regard to the relative effectiveness of these three 
leheol enviroiments for mentally retarded children. The groups will 
be ma^ed with regard to: (a) Mean chronologici^l and mental age 
and distributioi^ (b) rnraland urban ^stributieii, ehd (o) sex distri- 
bution. Screening procedures wiU bd applied to a sufficient number . 
of children so that the final testing will indnde at least 60 pnpils in 
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group. Thi«e periods of testing wiU be conducted to determiiie 

initial status and any changes at the end of 6 months and 1 year. 

STAifLBT Ainswobth, Chairman, Pro- Project Na 171. 
gram lor Bzceptional Children, Duration : 2 years. 

University ol Georgia, Athens, Qa. July 1967 to July 1968. 

A Comparative Investigation of Methods of luting Auditory and 
Visual Acuity of Trainable MenUlly Retarded Children 

^ The purpose of this study is to develop and evaluate auditory and 
visual testing procedures most useful in testing tteinable mentally re- 
tard^ children (I. Q. 25 to 60, and below an M. A. of 8 years). Ap- 
proximately 60 children wiU be used and will be drawn from the Austin 
State School for Retarded Children, a local center sponsored by the 
Austin Council for Retarded Children^ and dassee for retarded 
children in the Austin Public Schools. 

WnxiAH G. WoLR, Professor of Bdn- Project No. 172. „ 

> - catlonal Psychology, University of Duration: 2 years 8 montha 

Texas, Austin, Tex. February 1967 to September 1968. 

Perceptual and Response Abilities of Mentally Retarded Children 

This study consists of three phases: (1) an investigation of per- 
raptual and response capacities of mentally retarded children, and the 
development of reliable techniques and methodology in this area which 
differentiate between perceptual and response proceasee ; (2) a develop- 
ment based upon these techniques, of classifications diagnostic of dif- 
ferential response and perceptual capacitira and decrements; and (8) 
M attempt to develop and t^ according to these classifications, dif- 
ferential educational and training methods for the mentally retarded. 
At present only the first of these phases is being investigated. The 
purgise is to delve into the problem of mental retardation from the 
stai^point of both perception and response with reference to the 
m^ties of vision imd audition. The study is designed to determine 
whether or not tlje^ility to perceive and to respond is definable and 
has recognizable characteristics as related to the factor of intelligenoe. 
Approximately 200 subjects will be used, and the population wiU con- 
sist of individuals classified according to intelligence— extending from 
above average through the range generally considered as indicative of 
severe mental retardation. Statistical analysis will be utilised and the 
results will provide the basic framework for further investigation 
involving the second and third phases of the study. 

Jobs O. Aifunsoiv, Profeowr of Project No. 176. 

Spooch ^and Hearing Pathology, Duration : 2 years. 

Southern lUlnola UnlveraUy, Car- March 1967 to Mardi 1969. 
bondale. 111. 
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fa/*ii:»jif”^ ^ ’^^'*^** either singly or in combination tend to 

^tate or impede social adequacy; (3) to attempt m evaluate 

S:!::JZraT.:l" -a qualitatively, and (4) to p^ZTZ 
nrovtne? « form which can be effective in developing and im- 
irrf 'y"'"’"!” *»W»««e services (inciting par^t 

resonrcT'.’ «>« “se of community 

Sa^ill l! Studies of social adequacy and 

in uproiimately 200 pupils former!^ ei^Ued 

.^hiSr ■ J “ ‘•'s Detroit Pubfe 

f®» PupUs formerly enrolled in fte 
Wayne County Tmmmg SchooL The findings from these ktouds 
oomp^ with those from JOO mentally normal boys andLfa 
mparable age, race, sex, and socioeconomic background. 


John J. Lih, Chairman, Department 
of Special Education and Voca- 
tional BebablUtatlon, Wajme 8tot« 
Dnlreraltj, Detroit, lllch. 


Project No. 17a 
Duration: 2jeara. 

January 1967 to December 196a 


^ Co^unicaUon Pr^Icms of the Mentally Retarded 

and the Effects of These Problems on Learning Potential 

therapy is not 

war^t^ for the mentally retarded chUd. Yet, using stand^ai^iaed 

Mtal testa, a co^unication problem alone caT^der accurate 
eTml^on of mteUectual potential This S.year study proposes to 

^tween communication compete^^^d 
l^TXlTIirS!^ ^ determine whether or not communication prob- 

the mentally retarded child. The 
4 ^ ^ comprehensive case histories 

ofjm^y reta^ children with communication probletna The 

additional subjects using specific test pro- 
^Tfm des^ied or selected as indicative measures of communication 
^ «niphaaire a language Jherapy pro- 

gfm to study whether or not speech and language problems contribute 
to the depression of inteUeetual scores. It is predicted that this stmfy 
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can re^t in new differential test and therapy prooedorea for mentally 
retarded children with communication disorders. 

Nahot B. Wood, Coordlnllor of Project No. 184. 

OUnlcta Service*, Cleveland Hear- Duration: 2 year* 8 months. 

• Ing and Speech Center, and Asso- April 19C7 to Decmnber 1909. 

date Clinical Professor, Western 
Beserve University, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Investigation of Mental Retardation and Pseudomental Retardation 
in Relation to Bilingual and Subcultural Factors 

a 

The purpose of this study is to investigate further “pseudomental 
retardation” as compared with true mental retardation in a bilingual 
and subcultural setting. The factors will be studied by the method 
of repeated tests over a 8-year span in an adapted but relatively con- 
stant learning situation. Mental (verbal and performance), achieve- 
ment, and language testa and sociological study Of the children’s en- 
vironments -will be used as criteria. The subjects will be recent 
immigrant Mexican children and Indian children in special classes for 
' bilingual children. It is hoped by this means to throw further light 
on the controversial problem of pOeudomental retardation. 

WaxAiD AnuHAU, Head, Dlvlaton of Project No. 180. 

SpecUl BducaUon, Ariiona State Dnratl(m:,8 years.' 

OoUofe, Tempe, Aria. June 1907 to ^une I960. 

A Comparative Study of Day Class va. Institutionalized Educable 

Retardates 

The present study represents an extension of a study already under- 
way which dealt with the later adjustment of individuals disdiarged 
from a State institution for the mentally retarded. In this extension, 
it is planned to rework present data for the purpose of developing a 
more efficient technique of predictioa and to study further interactions 
among the various characteristics of the group> Jn addition, it is 
planned to: (1) M^e a comparison of Uie above population witih a 
population from special claim in eommunity sdio<^ (2) make a 
comparison of the rate of institutimialization fr^un districts hsTing 
Special classes and districts which do not have su^ ebuseff, aifid (S) 
make a detailed oomparisem of population now in ure insdtutjoi). with 
. a comparable population m dgy^claasee. These data would be used 
for later followup stndiearT^l^^preeent study is projected on n.8-y^ 
. bams. 

. , . ■ < , < \ 

IfATSAis O. RBTiHxea, Assodato Pro- PraJ«etMo.]it. 
fMsor of Ddocatloud Paycbolocy. Darattoo : 8 ytan 4 numtlw. 

Unlvanlty of HlnoMoCa, Mlanmip- Ifay 1997 to Bmtmnlwr 1960. 
oUa, Mlnii. 
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Research^on^Other Aspects of Cduoation 

T he remaining third of the research funds available for 
^ fiscal part not desig^nated for the retarded — was used 

to mitiate ^fip^itioiial proj aimed at providing new knowledge 
^ut some dS&e^ther important problems in education. Although 
it was not possible to cover all of the problem areas originally identi- 
fied by the Office irr-ertting up the program, work was begun on the 
development of speqal abilities, the educational aspects of juvenile 
delinquency, the retention of students in schools and collies, and the 
pro<^ of developing and supplying good teachers at aU levels. In 
addition, there are some other projects dealing with individual prob- 
lems wlych, while they do not fit into any of the major categories, are 
cl^ly related to them. 

These projects involve a toUl of 3 State depSrtments and 87 institu- 
tions of which 19 are conducting research initiated by them and 18 
oth^ are cooperating in a single project directed by the Office. Al- 
together they represent a total of 20 States, the Territory of Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Brief descriptions of each of these 80 projects were prepared 
the author of this section and were sent for review to the project direc- 
tors. The descriptions are grouped here according to the problem 
with which they deal At the end of each is given the name of 
the director or chief investigator and ^e name of the institution or 
fi^ncy yrith which the contract for the research has been made. Also 
^eluded are the serial number which the project is identified, the 

duration of the project, and the approximate banning and ending 
ciateSw 

These descriptions should bo regarded as statements of work now 
m proem or of work planned for the future rather than as statements 
of work already acoomplishe<3^ Further information about any 
s^ific project should be sought from the director or chief investigator 
of the project rather than from the Office. 


Development of Students* Special Abilitibs 

★ ★ ★ ★ ♦ 

I F THIS NAilON is to achieve and mabtain a posildon of world 
^ leaderalup in scientific fields and if it is to advance toward greater 
leadership in cultural fields, it is necessary to develop the full potential 
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of every student, particularly of those possessing special abilities 
which will permit them to excel in any one of the many helds of human 
endeavor. This Nation cannot afford to neglect the basic source of 
its technological, economic, cultural, military, and political strength, 
for in our country which is growing so rapidly, the direction and extent 
of our prog^ress are largely dependent on the character and ability of 
our oducato^itizens. 

As part of its emphasis on the conservation and development of all 
humaiiLresources, the Office of Education — through its Cooperative 
Besea^ Program — proposes to explore the role of the schools in 
providing an educational program to encourage the fullest possible 
development of students endowed with special abilities of various 
types — intellectual, social, aesthetic, or vocational. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

E^ffectiveness of Counseling in Promoting Learning Among Bright, 
Underachieving Adolescents 

This project is an experiment to see to what extent bright adolescents 
who are not doing well in scliool can improve their academic standing 
its a result of a special counseling process. Tlie study will also deter- 
mine the degree to whicli this counseling brings about a more positive 
attitude toward study in general. The procedure used is one in which 
the intelligent but underachieving student may diagnose his own 
failures and plan ways of repairing his own defioiencies. 

The experiment involves 12 bright, underachieving, ninth-grade 
boys who'will be divided into 2 groups. Biographical data, interest 
scqres, and personality indices will be gathered on each individuaL 
The eiperiinentor will then piopaio 12 disguised case studies, each 
characterizing a member of the group. In all cases, one of the prob- 
lems to be considered will be lack of scholastic acliievement. 

The counseling will consist of a series of six sessions during which 
each g]t)up will discuss the cases. It will be the responsibility of the 
group to isolate tlie problems in each case and to siiggest possible ways 
of resolving them. By comparing the changes in school acliievement 
and changes in attitude toward study of the! experimental group 
with any changes <x*cui ring in a contitil group, it will then be possible 
to determine the effects of this counseling procedure and to see 
whether or not the paiiicipants have been able to transfer their 
learnings to their own situations. 

SisTKB Maiit VrncaBo McGastuy. Project No. 062. 

C. S. J., lustnictor tu Paychology, Daration : 10 months. 

IteglM College, Wceton. Mass. October 1060 to August 1957. 
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Intellectual, Personal, and Social Functioning of the C^ted 
Adolescent in the Classroom 

This research project is direct^ toward an examination of the 
gifted adolescent as he operates within the classroom. Without such 
knowledge there can be no reasonable foundation for curriculum 
changes bas^ on more than mere expediency. More specifically, the 
major objectives are : (1) To develop a plan for identifying subgroups 
within the “gifted” population — such as the “intellectually superior,” 
the “specially talented,” or the “socially gifted”; (2) to describe the 
personal, social, and intellectual functioning of these subgrouiw; and 
(3) to analyze the pattern of interaction of these subgroups with their 
age peers and with adults who are important in the school environ- 
ment. 

Data for this study will be gathered from approximately 360 7th- 
thpough lOth-grade students attending a university laboratory school 
and^m a slightly smaller sample of 7th through 10th grade students 
attending public schools. From the pfted students, data will be 
gatheied concerning their concepts of themselves, their views of others, 
their intellectual functioning, and their life goals. From age peers 
and teachers, data will be mthered on their concepts of the gifted 
student, their interactions jkith the gifted, and their views of the 
relationships between teachers and gifted students. Biographical and 
value-pattern data will be sought from parents. The data will be 
subjected to appropriate statistical treatment, and clinical studies of 
_ individual cases will also be made. 

J. W. OrrzKLB, Associate Professor of Project No. 098. 

KdocatioD, UniTersltr of Chicago,' Dnratlon : 2^ rears. 

Chicago, ni. Janoary 1957 to June 1969. 

Social Adaptations of the Highly Intelligent Pupil 

The purpow of this project is to examine the social adapUtions of 
highly intelligent children as compared with those of average and 
low intelligence. It is assumed that the person with high intelligenoe 
has resources in the form of ideas and suggestions which arb of value 
to the class in many activities. These resources may be completely 
ntili^ or coiQpletely ignored. The bright child whose ideas or 8Ug« 
gestions are accepted by the group has a position of influence in the 
®I*®®' His interpersonal relations seem likely to differ from those of 
the blight child whose suggestions are ignored by his claaBmates . This 
project wip test the validity of t!ie prediction that the student of high 
ability whose ideas are accepted will be secure in his positipn and that 
the child with high ability whose influences are not acceptable will be 
insecure, and their behavior will' differ considerably. 
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Children in the second and fifth grades haring vtry high, average, 
and low intelligence will be selected for study. Within each category 
the children will then be divided into classes of persons who have 
different degrees of influence and expertness attributed them by 
peers and teachers. They will be given a seri^ of standardized group 
problem-solving tasks during which their interpersonal behavior will 
be studied. Those with different degrees of intellectual ability and 
power will be compared in respect to their interpersonal relations dur- 
ing the problem-solving sessions and in respect to the behavior usually 
accorded to them in the classroom. 

iXTZir ZAiTin, Director, Reeeareb Project No. 000. 

Oentw for Group Dynamics, Dnirer- DorstlOD : 8 months. 

■Ity Of Mlcblfan. Ann Arbor, MIcb. Jsnnsry 1966 to September 1967. 

Educational Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency 

it it it it H 

, The continued growth of juvenile delinquency is a national problem, 
but it is one which must be dealt with locally in the thousands of com- 
mnnidee where the delinquent juveniles live. Since the public school 
is the only institution having direct contact with almost every youth 
between the ages of 6 and 16, it is essential that the role of the school 
in detecting and preventing delinquency be more clearly defined. As 
part of its major emphasis on conserving and developing human re- 
sources, the Office Education proposes to support research aimed 
at finding out how the public schools of each community identify 
delinquency-prone children and what measures the school can take to 
prevent them from drifting further toward delinquency. 

A ★ A A A 

A Sociopsychological Study of Conformity and Deviation Among 

Adolescrats »■ 

The three major objectives in this project are: (1) To describe the 
value attitudes of adolescents who are still in school, (2) to describe 
and analyze the factors in conformity-performance-deviation in the 
schools, and (8) to aocmint for nonconforming behavior (or devia- 
! tion) in the echoed and in the larger community. 

Five gremps will be identified among 7th- and 12th-grade students, 
^ese groups are: (a) Those who, in the opinion of school author- 
itiss, conform highly to school expectations and are highly motivated • 
within the school framework of values, (b) those who aie definitely 
not motivated or do not cemfbnn within the school fruneworic si- 
though neither officially truant nor delinquent, (c) those officially 
recorded as truant from the school, (d) those who drop out of school 
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ose officially recorded as 


5Tiese groups which differ in conformity will be investigated to 
whether or not they differ in the extent to which they accept 
various ends and means values in society. The varying relationships 
of conformity or deviation and the standard set for the behavior by 
Ae student hipiself, by his immediate peer group, by his school, and 
byhis perception of his parents’ standards will all he examined. 


Auwbt J. Eaiaa. Ja, Clulrman. De- Project No. 012. 
imrUuent of Soclologjr and An- Duration : 3 yearn. r 

thropolofy. Vanderbilt Unlreralty. September 19SB to September 1950 
NaabrlUe, Tenn. 


Sociological and Educational Factors Among the Causes of 

Juvenile Delinquency 

proposes to demonstrate some factors contributing to 
delinquent” behavior and to emphasize the implications with respect 
to the school, pie project aims to identify the specific trends in inters 
personal behavior which characterize the juvenile delinquent, to show 
the pattern of response to such delinquent behavior by parents and i 
teachers, and to demonstrate the circumstances governing the emer- 1 
gence of such parciiUl and teacher response beliavior which adds^ 
even lees satisfactory behavior on the part of thft delinquent 
The rtudy will be based on 8 samples of 14-to-16-year-old8 with 
approximately 25 subjects in each group. The samples are described 
as: (1) “Delinquents” identified through juvenile court records, (2) 
“difficult youngsUre” identified by teachers as those who have not 
become mvolvqd with Iqgal authorities but who are causing oonoem 
and disturbance in the school, and (8) “adjusted youngsters” drawn 
at random from among the classmates of the other two samples. The 
personality tren^ of each student will be measured^^and an interview 
questionnaire will be used with parents, teachers, and the children 
themselvee. From this information it will be possible to evaluate the 
truth or fallacy of the assumptions that potentially delinquent pat- 
terns of behavior appear at all social class levels, that actual de- 
linquoicy occurs only where teachers and parents have withdrawn 
emotional support and acceptance of the child, and that middle class 
“difficult youngsters” will come from rejecting homes but will receive 
some support from the teaclier, while lower class “difficults” will come 
from supporting homes but will be rejected by teachers. 

Oboms O. Smit, Aasodat* Profeesor Project No. ITO. 
of Social Piycbology, S/racnae Uiri- • Duration : 2 years, 
rerslty, Syrscnse, N. T. February 1967 to February 1999. 
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A Sociopsychological Study of Acts of Vandalism in Schools 

This re^rcli project proposes to deyeJop somotji^d generaliza- 
tions concerning: (a) Tlie nature of an act of vandalism; (b) the 
sociopsychological characteristics of the children involved; (c) the 
sdiool situation including such afctors as morale, teacher-pupil re- 
lationahipe, and extracurricular programs; and (d) the home en- 
vironment with regard to the attitude of parents toward such acts, 
toward the s^ool, and toward generally accepted values of society. 

Material for this ^udy will be provided by in\’estigation of all 
acts of vandalism performetl by juveniles in and near Syracuse during 
or after curricular, activities on »:Ik>o 1 property, on public transpor- 
tation sj’stems, and in public buildings used for extracurricular acti- 
vities.'' The chikTreu involved, teachers, school administrators, otJier 
pupils, police, and any wlditional wituesees will be asked to discuss ' 
the act of vandalism. Tlie act will be reconstructed in order to iden- 
tify meanings or symbols wbicli may exist. The culprits will be 
given personality asse^ients and a measure will be t^en of tlieir 
attitudes toward the school and toward public property. The home 
environments will be evaluated by social workers or visiting teachers. 
Information will be gathered on at least 100 acts of vandalism, and 
these will be analyzed by a professional team inclinling a biologist, 
a psychologist, a psychiatrist, and an educator. i, 

Nathah 0<UAiUAii. AaaocUte Profea- .Project Na 18J. ^ 

80T of 8 oclol^, Sjnicua^TiilTer- DaniUon : 2 jMrs. 

•Ity. SjTAg^fe, N. T. rebruary 1057 to Febrtuiry 1050. 

^ Retention or Students in Drools and Colle(!;es 

In this country tlte general aim of our entire educational system 
is the 'fullest possible development of eveiy individual within the 
framework of our present indutstralized, democratic society. In order 
to accomplish this aim it is generally necessary for ejutli individual to 
rsmain in school as long as he cam reasonably proUwrom the instruc- 
tion given. Throu^ its Cooperative Research Program the Office 
of Education proposes to support research which will provide infor- 
matitm on how the schools and collies can encourage rtudents to 
continue their studies until they have readied their highest academic 
potentials. 

★ A a ★ a 

Factors Related to Decisions of CoUego-Ahility High School 
Graduates to Enter College 

This invee^gatiOD seeks answers to two majm* questions: (1) How 
• *****oh wsste is there in human manpower as indicated by the number 
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of college ability high school seniors, in a State such as Arkansas, who 
do not continue their education; and (2) to what ertent are rural- 
urban backbonds, social -economic factors, and in^vidual motiva- 
tioM related to the stndenta’ educational and occu^tionaJ plans! 

Since Arkansas has a Sutewide testing program, those students 
pduatmg m 196 < who achieve a selected level or above wiU form the 
ba^ ^pulation. Approximately 15,000 high school seniore will be 
to reply to a specially designed questionnaire concerning their 
pl^ for further education and related factors. A followup study 
will conducted to determine how many of the 1957 gcftduates go on 
to college next year. The questionnaire data will be analyzed to 
identify factore which are involved in educational and occupational 
plans and whidi differentiate between the high ability students who 
go on to college and those who do not. 


Dba> O. Aat>uw, Director <rf Uw 
Coonatflna Offltw-, Bonthern State 
C«lle»a Maanolla, Art 


Project No. ooa 
DnraUoD : 2 reara. 

October 1056 to October 1058. 


Factoni Associated With Educational Utilization of Human Taints 

Tips project is designed to improve the utilization of human talent 
by eianiming the relationshiiis among a ymilig person’s environment, 
hia wrly learning experience, his mental and emotional equipment 

proposition to 

be IS that a person s ability to use any special talent such as 

c^tmfy, iMdership, or a special competence depends on three sets 
of f^rs which are impoHant during his school years. These factors 
reUte to his potentul educabUity, his general responsiveness to tlie 
Mhool situation, and the degree of change produced by stimulation 
hrough specific variations in teaching and guidance. It appears that 
them vary according to the child’s developmeutoniistory, hTfamily 
bnckground, acceptance by his peers, the roles in which he sees him- 
se f and those which influence his behaiVior, and his mental health 

Sample populations of approximately 150 boys and girls^ in the 
seventh grade of junior high schools located in 4 Texas communities 
are tong tt^, thus providing 2 experimenUl and 2 control grouM. 
Durmg the fir^ year bacjfground data are being gathered with regard 
to the rtudents potential educability, responsiveness, developmental 
history, and family background. A number of tests, indices, and 
wier measures are being iM and the results will be subjected to 
fac^ analysis and other analytical procedure. The second and ‘ 
^ ye^ are to bo devoted to experimenting with varying the 
^uh m the educational atuaUw and to studying their effects. 
These wll mclude: (a) CSianges in the clasanoom^vironment and 
atmosphere, (b) matching teachers and students fof increased learning 
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©flfectivene^ (c) £^>ecial grouping of pupils, (d) a public relations 
program involving the, community with the school, (e) personal 
counsalingof students, and (f) family counseling. 

Cabsqit MoQunsc, Professor of Bda- Project No. 02S. 
catlonal Psydiology, UnlTorsity of Duration ; 8% yeara 
Texas, Austin, Febmary 19ffT to Ansnia| 1800. 

Why Capable High School Students Do Not Continue Their ‘ 

Schooling I . 

The purpose of this study is to identify some of the real reasons 
why approximately one-fourth of the top 10 percent of students in 
Indiana high school graduating classes do not enter college. It is 
generally agreed that these top graduates are highly desirable human 
resources and they should be developed by further education. This 
study will seek -to find out why such young peo[de fail to continue 
their education, whether the real reasons are such that they could be 
remedied, what help might be provided by creating scholarships or 
by increasing the number of junior colleges, whether the high s^ool 
guidance program has been utilized to direct these young people 
toward collie, and whether or not colleges have made a maximum 
effort to encourage and interest them in attending. ^ 

The study started with the top 10 percent of all high school gradu- 
ates (8,000 persons) during 1954-4J5 and is being followed^with the top 
20 percent of all graduates during 1955-66. Data are being gathered 
primarily through individual interviews and are being supplemented 
by additional information on the kind of high school the individual 
attended, his nearness to an institution of higher education, and the 
type of connsding available to him. 


U(OTDELL W. Wbioht, Dean. School 
dK^Ddacatlmi, Indiana University, 
* Blowdnxton, Ind. ’ 


Project No. 087. 

Duration: 18 months. 
September 1800 to March 18sa 


Factors Related to Withdrawal From Secondary Schools in Iowa 
and Means of Increasing Their Holding Power 

■ This study aims to identify characteristics which distinguish pupils 
who withdraw or “dropout” from pupils who persist in secondary 
school, to identify the differences between schools having a h%h hold- 
ing power and. those with low holding power, and to out experi- 
mental programs designed to increase this holding power in secondary 
schools. The project is based on the assumptions that individual 
pupils have certain characteristics related to a tendencydo withdraw, 
that there are certain features of a school program related to with- 
drawal, that there are also family and conununify factors which influ- 
ence this tendency, and that the school can alter itoiprogram so as to 
encourage pupils to persist. Information on students who withdraw 
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is being gathered in approxmiately 10 percent of the secondaiy school 

in lowa—about 80 schools in alL The study will consider the indi- 
vidual student’s intelligence) reading grade ^level) achievement test 
soor^ school marks on report cards, and participation in extracurric- 
ular activititt. Other data will present aspects of the school program 
such aX ite, size, the teacher load, the scope and nature of curriculum, 
the iwkmg and promotion policy, the activity program, the provision 
^ for individual different and the guidance and counseling services. 
^Next,-^ experimental programs concerning the influences of specific 
factors in the school program will be tried out in selected high schools 
of dififerent types and sizes, and the effects will be measured in terms 
of the dropout rate. 

L. A- Vaji Dtke and K. B. Hott, Pro- Project No. 160. 
tewtera of l)diication« State Unlrer- Dnration : 1 year, 
aitjr -of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa February 196T to Febmary looa 

(Oontraet with Iowa Bute Depart- 
ment of Public loatrootloii, Deo 
Molnea, Iowa) 

Factors Related to AppUcation, Admission, Registration, and 
Persistence in CoUege 

This proj^ proposes: (1) To establish bases for b^to admission 
polici^ and practices in coUeges and universities, (2) to 
what intra-institutional factors affect student retention rates, and (8) 
to explore, where feasible, measures which might be taken to increase 
the rate of retention. The work, which is being ooord^iah^ and di- 
rected by the Office, is being carried out in 20 cooperating schools. 

Each institution has agreed both to assemble and to analyse data 
wiU deal withi (1) The reasons why students who have actu- 
, "ly been “admtted” fail to and (2) the relationship of . » 

abuity, ofaiectives, and economic factors to persistence in college. 

Each school will assemble information about students who have not 
register^ after being admitted and will inquire into the of 

economic f^rs upon those who do not register. Each institution 
will also investigate any separation or change in status of under- 
graduate students during 195fi-67 with particular reference to financial 
factors. In addition, each will stu^y the effect on student retention 
of financial grants and assistance in various forms and will gather 
whatever information is available concerning other financial aid which 
is not administered by the institution. 

B. V. H b tJJ S. Dlreetor, Oollece and Project No. 166. 

Uolyerstty AdBilnlatiatlon Branoh, Duration : IS montba f 

Olltee of Mocatioo, U, 8. Depart- January 1MT7 to January 1868. 

uant of Haaltli, Bducatloii, and 

Welfare Waahlni^ D. a ^ 
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Decisions of Youth About Education Beyond High School and 
Factors Which Influence Ihem 

This projects designed to extend several recent studies dealing witli 
-the problem of ^ker education for all capable studenta Its purposes 
are; (1) To establish facta which will help in planning statewide pro- 
grams of higher education^ (2) to identify factors which influence 
capable young people in their decisions about continuing education 
after high school, and (3) to test procedures designed to identify young 
people having a high potential for educational achievement and to 
motivate them to enter and complete college. The results will also be 
of value in establishing high school and college counseling programs, 
college admission policies, and scholarship^^licies. 

During the spring of 1967 data were gathered from all graduates 
of Wisconsin high schools concerning their plans for the next year, 
the conditions influencing these plans, and their personal and family 
status Parents of a 10-percent sample of these high s^ool graduates 
prpvided information on their opinions about education beyond high 
school and about such education for their own children. High school 
teachers supplied information about class rank of gikduating students 
and almut students identified by teachers or counselors as having a 
potential for high level achievement in some specified field. 

During the school year 1067-68 a followup study will be made of 
those who do not enter college. At that time data will be gathered on 
Ae differei^ between their plans and what they actually did, changes 
in their attitudes about continuing their education, and the occupations 
and achievements with which they are concerned. A second followup 
will be inade 5 years later to see what further changes have occurred. 

Basic information about college graduates was collected in the spring 
of 1967. These data will be compared with that collected from enter- 
ing fnshmen to see what factors might have influenced the graduates 
•to p^rt in college, and a followup will be made later to identify those 
continuing in graduate school, with particular attention to science and 
mathematics as compared with social studies and humanities. 

J. KcifineTH Lmuc, ProfeMor of Sdo- Project No. 247. 
cation and Vice Preeldent In Cbarte Duration : 1% yeara. 
of Stndenta Altaira, University of May 1807 to August 1858. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Wls. 

Staffinc the Nation's Schools and Colleges 

* ★ A A A 

A major problem for education in the United States today is that 
of staffing our educational institutions from the kindergarten through 
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college. It appeai-8 that the problem of getting enough good teachers 
and administrators will be critical fPr several more years, 

^ a part of its continuing interest in the problems of school organi- 
sation, stafl^, and housing, the Office of Education propoees to 
rapport basic research to secure much needed information concern- 
ing teachers and administrators. The purpose of this research wiU bo 
to provide rehable, fundamental data required as a foundation for 

program of ^ion that may be developed to inaure a more adequate 
and stable staffing of our schools and colleges. 

★ ★ ★ ♦ ★ 


Professional Preparation and Performance of Graduates of 
Teacher Training Institutions in Indiana 

^investigation proposes to explore the professional preparation 
and perfomanoe of graduates of Indiana teacher training institutions. 
More specifically, it will seek answers to the following questions (1) 
To wh^ extent does teacher preparation with regard to coursework, 
labwork, and student teaching, differ in different types and sizes of 
teacher trai^ institutions? (2) Are there differences in attitude 
toward t^hmg held by graduates of different, types and sizes of 
raming in^itutions? (3) Are there differences in the way adminis- 
tmtors evaluate the performances of graduates of the different kinds 
of institutions? (4) Are there initial differencee among the students 

wto srek to enter the different types and sizes of teacher training 
institutions? 

Information will U gathered on all of the 1964 graduates who are 
now cnr^tly t^hing m Indiana and who were graduated from 24 
Indiana institutions of higher education having standard programs of 
preparation for teacher training. A content analysis is being made of 
each teacher’s academic transcript, and additional data are being 
gathered through the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Ipyentoiy, a rating 
scale to be completed by school administrators^ and a teacher activity 

questionn^. Standard statistical techpiques will be used in analyi 

ing the data. ^ 


Ixora 8. Btawhux, AMiatant Praf«a> 
■or of Education, Indiana- Untreiw 
alty, BUMNalnctoo, Ind. 


Project Nol 089. 

Duration: 1 year. 

October 1906 to October 1907. 


Motivatioiial and Pewonality Pactoia in the Selection of Elementary 
and Secondary School Teaching as a Caieer 

pii» rtudy is baaed on the general theoiy that people selecting 
different ^ocapatkuie can be differentiated on the basis, of their oim 
pgrcholcyical ^ and peraonaHty Tim major obieotiyaB 

toolude determination of: (i) Pnrpoaea and needs whieh lead an in> 
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dividual to seleot teaching aa a career; (2) kinda of axtemal j^ustora, 
such aa parenta, teachers, or friends, which may influence the young 
person to become a teacher; (8) similarities and differenoea between 
the actual practice of teaching and the expectations young people 
have when th^ choose it aa a profession; and (4) kinds of interests 
and experiences which lead an individual to select a teaching career. 
It may also be poesible to identify the characteristics and motivations 
of those who seleot different areas of teaching such aa social studies, 
science, or mathematics. ' > 

Approximately 1,200 undergraduate students at Syracuse Univer- 
sity will provide information for this project Comparisons will be 
' made of women students selecting dementary a^d secondary teaching 
and women making other vocational choices; of men students select- 
ing secondary teaching and men making other choices; and also oom- 
parisons of men and women selecting teaching. Data are being 
gathered through peisonalify measures, vocational inteiust inven- 
tories, tests designed to measure psydmlogioal needs, quesdonnairea 
dealing with expectations and concej^ of teaching as a profession, and 
interviews. Stands^ statistical procedures will be used to analyse 
the data, and it is anticipated that (he wide variefy of research tech- 
niques— rather than dependence <m a single procedure — ^will he 
especially productive in this study. 

BAnaoiiD Q.^^:phuar. ProfMMr of Project No. M7. 

PavcholoKV, STracoM Unlveraitv, Duratton : 16 months. 

STxacnse, N. T. October 1066 to Jannarv 1968. 

I ‘ 

Chai^png Modvadc^ Pressures, SatisiactitHis, and Dissatisfactions 
in dm DevelopmW of a Gireer'in Poblie School Teadiing 

This study is an extension of the preceding one, No. (H7. Whereas 
the first project concentratee on young people in the process of select- 
ing careers and the hustors influencing tiieir choioee, this second study 
deals with the career itself as it develops from beginning full-time 
employment through the course of a life^ work. An understanding 
of how a professional career develops will be of value in planning 
ways of attracting' peCple into the teaddng proftoaion and also in 
retaining them. > ^ ' 

The major objectives indnde : (1) Assessment of.thit extent to which 
earfy needs and expeotatuma are fulfilled during the teaching cazesrv 
(2) ex a min at io n of ihs way in which nee^ and.goala fib#nge as the 
adult ages, (8) determination of the pressures, satisfi^ons, and 
frtistrations tfa^ lead teaSheis to continlae' in worlc or to seek 
. other positions, and (4) deseriptiaa of job sequencs ' patterns 
characterize a career in education. - ’ 


. * . ' T - -, ' ■•• ■:■,■ ; '.'• v-T 'v^'*:- .’ ”, •-' ■•”’■ - . ' ' 
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Appro^unatoly 1,3M seoondftry ichool teachfin omployed in urban 
^ters of^tral New York, such a« Syracuse, Rochester, Bingham- 
, Utica, are providing the information for this study? In- 

(duded ^ teachers in aU 9 of the fr-yaar ^ 

wn^ of ttroo g«wipe--niarn men, single women, and married* 

CT; - ^ <»chnique will be Ae interview, 

^ data wm alro be gathered concerning; (1) teachers* back- 
grounds and job ^tories; (2) their own estimates of their goals, 
eatisfi^o^ and dissatisfactions; (8) estunaUe of an ohserver.wiS 
to the te^rs motivations; and (4) test scores regarding job 
needs^d satofa^ons. The i^lyses mil be designed to sh^ the 
pra^ition of indinduals having various career characteristics at 
^ a^ lerel m ^h of ^ three groups and wiU permit identification 
of age trends with regard to job satisfactions and motivations. 


Ratuono O. Kimtair, Profe^r of 
Pa^hoIocTi Srractiae UnlVenttj, 
tbnicnse, N. X, 


Project No. Oia 
Duration : S3 mnmHiT 
April 1967 to Jaaoarv 1969. 


Role of . the Public School Teacher in the Scbdbl dnd in the 

Community 

Study is oo^ed primarily with the definition of the role 
of the t^h(» m the pubHc school ^stem and in certain aspects of 

f “*» “ « i» by oew ktad. Of ^«ople b.™g 

<l««niaoiirof role^ 

in the w.y of perform- 
P^i« «l»et of him. A second objective wUl 
b, to dii^ «d in<U^ tb. conilioto end the 

sdM twchere with nepeot to the role to be performed b^thf 

J^gnthowddnringfliis^y 

to <0*»v*r (he sooitl of 

’'’••'•"•"hpinnn oiUIfor SS;- 

ti« to be gsthe^ (broogh petsoiml interviews with spproxim;tely 

b iyd members, civid leaders, business and 
****?’ *^ .t-reseher Associition msmben; eid citiien 
■dvbosy oommitiee Istdsn. , The data will inelnde boft' onafit^ve ’ 

aocial toctet- 

V^ ” lytftert aii ^ as intorihkrtoh ibbut flie WayHh^ ^ ^ 

U,;t. *ii'„ V :t:. It ( ^ i'. . .■* 
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* An Evaluation of the Presenrice Traming Program of Florida 

Teadien 

This study proposes to find out how teachers feel about their pre- 
service education. It will also identify how school principals fwl 
about the preservice training programs of their teachers, and it will 
gather suggestions of both teachers and principals as to how such 
training might be improved. z 

Information is being gathered from approximately 8,000 teachers 
who taught for the first time during the 1954-55 school years. Data 
gathered include evaluation of their own preservice programs by the 
beginning teachers, evaluation by the principals of how well this 
program equipped the teachers for their job^ scores of the begin- 
nuig teachers on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, and their 
responses to open-end questions. 

These data are, in part, being converted to numerical values and 
analyzed statistically. Among the groups ta be compared are teach- 
ers who received preservice training in the State and those trained 
outside, teachers working on the elementary and those on the second- 
ary levels, those having differuit lengths of experience, those who are 
fully certified and those who are not, and those having 4 years of 
training as compar^ with those having 5. 

J. B. White, Dean, OoUege EUoca- Project No. 166. 

Uon, Univendtr of Florida, Oainea- Doratlon : 6 montlia. 

Tllle, ria., and J. T. Kxllt, Florida Febroarr 1957 to Jana 1967. 

State Departmrat of Education, 

TaOahaaaee, Fla. 

Factors Influencing the Choice of College Teaching as a Career 

In contrast with the studies previously described dealing with pu bl ic 
school teachers, this project deals with Uioee who chooee to teach on the 
college level. With the enrollments in institutions of hig her ed ucation 
likely to reach 6 million by 1970, it is becoming increasingly important 
to attract a sufficent number of qualified faculty members. 

The immediate objectives of this study are: (1) To get informa- 
tion about the social and educational backgrouncU of college teachers, 
their reawns for selecting this career, and their satisfactions with 
^ir choice; (2) to develop some means for identifying personality 
and background factors which influence qualified persons to en te r col- 
lege teaching; and (8) to provide an overaU picture of ooOegeteaobeni 
in Minneeote that would be useful in planning a natiqnwidie 
motivations tor college teaching. The acoomj^iahinent of theee ^ 
jectives would provide a basis for working out mom ^efhfted inveiti- 
gations of why persons join college faculticia itepruitment efforts 
rould then be increased and improvemente in status and oonditibna of 
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aerviee ooald be hi»de so that more qualified persons would be attracted 
to college teaching. 

Approximately 26 percent of the full-time college teachers in'^inne- 
sota — about 1,000 persons — will provide information for this study. 
They will answer a questionnaire which asks about family back- 
groimd, previous experience, present position, and reasons for entering 
college teaching. About 10 percent of the teachers will also be inter- 
viewed. Since so little research has been done in the area of college 
teaching, and since that which has been done is rather scattered, 
t his exploratory study is expected to provide much needed basic 
information. 

Johh a. 8Ti:cKixnf, Director of the Project No. 1«9. 

Bnreaa of Instltutloiial Research, Duration: 10 months. 

Dnlveraltgr of Minolta, Ifinneapo- Jannary 1967 to November 1967 
Ua, *f«nn, 

Use of the .^dmissions Interview for Predicting Success in Teaching 

Be<^t ^dies sug^t that in professional fields where standards of 
selection for admission to the training program are raised there is 
definite advancement of professional status and an increased supply of 
qualified candidates. This study is designed to develop the admissions 
inter^ew as a tool for exercising greater selectivity in choosing 
candidates for teacher training. 

The admissions interview focuses largely on personality factors, 
widely recognized as one the most important elements in teaching 
success. In order to develop further the usefulness of thiH interview in 
assessing these personality factors, the study proposes to explore two 
important aspects — the content as related to the interviewer^s predic- 
tive value and the effect of the interviewer’s own personality on his 
P*'®^ctioiL The overall objective is to identify the major sources of 
variation in interviewer or coui^lor predictions of teaching success 
based on the admissions interview. 

The Bobjects of this investigation are approximately 160 sophomores 
in the College of Bkiucation who are msjoring in dementaiy ednoation. 
Each student will be interviewed a trained counselor and will also 
take a battery of standardized p^chological tests already in use as a 
tool, for selection. The students will be assigned at random to the 
interviewers, and the content of the predictions, together with test 
results and subsequent scholastic achievement, will provide data for 
statistical analyses of variations among interviewers and variationa 
according to content 

WkuiAM B. iMoir, Director of Sto- Project No. ITS. 
dmt Persmad, Thilroralty of Iflo- Duration: yeara. 

nenota, mnneapoU^ Mina. January 1967 to Juno 1968. 
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Facton Affecting the ReCeodon of Student! in Teacher Education 

, Basic research is needed to provide descriptions of the intellectual, 
personality, and experience factors that distinguish students who 
complete profe^onal teacher training from those who do not and 
factors which distinguish students' who become superior teachers from 
tho» who are less adequate. Ideally, such research should be “longi- 
tudinal, of the type that follows the subjects over a long period 
of time. This study is one part of a propped 10-year longitudinal 
study to be conducted by the University of Minnesota. Its major 
objwtive is to discover the personality and experience factors which 
distinguish^ those students who are most succeffiful in the profraaional 
teacher training courses and who actually enter teaching from those 
who drop out along the way. 

Information is teing gathered from all students, approximately 850, 
who en^ the junior professional sequence of courses in the College of 
Education each fall. These students are divided into groups ao- 
cording to the area in which they are to major. The kinds of daU 
being ooUected are: (1) Biographical information; (2) , academic 
records; (8) test measures on abilities, interests, and personality fac- 
tors; (4) interview reports; and (5) obs^ational records made by 
facul^ members during the sequence of professional cours^ There 
will be immediate followup of those students who drop out at various 
points during the tmning program, and the final analyses will be 
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I d«?riop mstnunents which will identify nncoiiacioaa fectora in oanwr 
I motintitm am<Hig te^ers ukI to relate such fsctora to perfonnaDoe 
I in ipooific areas of elementaiy school teaching. 

I Subjects for this study will include elementary school tMcheni 
I from the Syracuse school system and students at Syracuse UniTersity 

I and the teachers colleges at Fredonia and Buffala The basic data 

I will oon^t of performance ratings made during teacher training, 

I obeerrations and ratings in standardized role*playing situations, and 

I tpeaaurements of teacher performance as indicated by pupil achieve- 

I ment, absenteeism, and forth. By use of standardized inttf-rnmante^ 

I groups representing the different motivational patterns will be selected, 

I Mid the performance of each type wUl be studied in order to determine 

I consequences in teachi^ practices which are associated with 

I the given type of motivation. 

I OsoaoB O. Snair. Aandato Prof es s o r Project Na 18S. 

I Psydiolofy, STracnse Uni- Doratlon : J year. 

I versitr, 8/racnss, N. T. Pebmary 1967 to Janoary 1O0& 

I Devdopmenl of Criteria of Success in School Administration 

I ^ *1^ geneid^ purpose of this project is to develop means for measur- 
I ? possibility of one’s suooeas in dealing witli problems of school 

I administration. Such results would lead to better selection of stu- 
I training in this area, better evaluation of the instruction 

I offer^.them,^ and better evaluation of on-the-job performance of peo- 
I pie alr^y in administrative positions. More specifically, this study 
I aims: (1) To develop criteria for the evaluation of school adminis- 
tr^on, (2) to define the nature of the job of the school administrator, 
and (8) to develop an instrument for the selection of administrators. 

The first step of the project will suirey current job descriptions and 
^ make a theo^ical analysis of the school administrator’s job. 
The second step will develop materials related to the various types of 
actual problems encountered the administrator and the «^y » gn of 
^ sitnatiom which represent these aspects of the admini^rator’b 
job. The third step of the project will involve a p reliminar y try-out . 
ai^ revision of the test situations designed to find out how an ad- 
I ministra^ would handle a particulan problem. Such problem sitna- 
toMis mi^ include nuintaining community gelations, improving 
educatioi^ opportunities, recruiting and developing school personnel, 
or ha ndling funds and j^Miilities for school operation. 

The.tevhied test will then be ad mini stered to approximately 200 

el«inentary school principals and other school administrators. Addi- 

^onal standard tests and inventories will also be given to gather 

information on abilities, backgrounds, and personalities. The result- 
ing data win then be analyzed and compared with ratings of the 
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principals’ performances made by their own superiors and with other 
metres of their success as administrators. The analyses will also 
indicate the reliability of the experimental test situations, and the 
end result is expected to be a week-long situational test for use in 
selecting educators who are likely to become successful administrators. 

Dasixl H OaurriTHa, Profewot of Project No. 214. 

Bdacatlon, Teachera College, Co- Duration: 8 jeara 

Inmbla Dnlreralty, New York, N. T. Maj 195T to Mar I960. 
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Other Problems 

♦ ♦ ★ ♦ ★ 

rpHE OtP ICE OF EDUCATION began iU Cooperative Research 
A rogram by focusing on ten major problem areas wliich were 
grouped into three general categories: (1) The conservation and de- 
velopm^t of human resources, (2) the staffing and housing of schools 
and colleges, and (8) the implications of our expanding technology 

^ however, there are many other important 

problems in education on which res^rch is much needed. These in- 
clude such broad areas as the nature of the learning process, the cur-* 
b|^um, teaching methods, evaluation and so on. ' 

^uae the Cooperative Research Program is still small in relaUon 
to the vast need for research in education, it would not be possible 
to support any such broad coverage. However, the Office does support 
other projects which, although they do not fall ’clearly within the 
anno^oed fwus of the program, are obviously important and may 
well be related to the areas of major interest. 

* ★ ★ * ★ 

Integrating the Humanities and Social Science in a Block Teaching 

Project 

This project is an experimental revision of a part of the basic 

^ ^ or not the required subject 

^ sections and with l^s faculty time, 

ooijfies mvolv^ are world history, world literature, Englii com- 
I^tion, art, musi^ and speech. The proposal is to set up a block 

together a group of 100 students 
and 7 faulty members and which will cover thb 6 areas of subject 
mato f<^« of 12 hours of credit per quarter for three quartoia. 
The numW of sections would be cut from 17 to 12 and the faculty 

^ full-time faculty member 

At the beginning of the project there will be approximately 100 
entering freshmen assigned to take the integrated courses, and an 

TIT will take the courses taught 

tLe ^ quarter, both groups wiU 

both standardised and speciall;|r prepared teste for the purpose 

of o(mptn^ ^ aAlition to the nsults of the test battery, faculty 
members will evaluate the experimeiit, and the students wiU also be 

n 
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asked for tbeir ructions. All of this inform^ion will be'eauunined 
in determining the snooees of the bloc^ teaching procedure. 

ABTHXTm KuoAUAif, C3ialnDUi. IMtI- Pro j«ct Na DOS. 

•ion of Brnnanltlfl*, Soatbem Or«- Dnrntlcni : 1 rear, 
fon CoUo*«, AnhUwl, €ir«f. 8fi;itefflbw 1967 to Septembw 196a 

J ’ 

A Program of Education for Alaska Natirea 

i 

The purpose of this studj is to formulate throu^ research a pro- 
gram of education appropriate for the naUre peoples of Alaska, both 
Indian and Eskimo. The desired program is one which will mabk 
and uioourage these native people to participate in the lihi of the 
territory on a self-sustaining and self-respecting baaia 
The ^dy was b^fun with an examination of official memoranda, 
study guides, and other literature pertaining to native edi«»tion 
whi4h are contained In the files of the Territorial Department of 
Education and the central office of the Alaska Native Service at 
Junmu. Additional information is being gathered by sampling the 
opinions spf native adults for the purpose of identifying attitudes 
and aspirations held by parents concerning the education of their 
children. Additional data to be utilised include achievement lest 
results of native children attending the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Territorial schools, anthropolgical studies of Alaskan natives, and 
interviews with leaders, both native and other, who are familiar with 
educational problems in Alaska. The study includes educat/on on 
all levels — elementary, secondary, and higher. 

yWiuJAif K. K nfcw . Head, ' Depart- Project Na Oil. 
msnt of Bdocatlon. Uulmvltj of Doration : 9 jeara 
Alaaka. GoUega, Alaska Jannary 1967 to Dwreanbar 196a 

Educational ProMems of Migrant Children 

This project is odnoemed with the effects of mobility on the education 
of school age children of migratory farm workers. Elnowledge of these 
efforts wilMead to better understanding of- the educational needs of 
mignuit children and will stimulate interest in communitiee employing 
migrants as well as providing a reasonable basis for action by edu- 
cators. The principal c4)jectives are to d^imine the average years 
of educ^n of migrant children’, the number of different schools 
attended|jach year, the regularity of attendance, the periods of with- 
drawal from school, the educational achievements, and the'attitudM 
toward education of these nugrant children and also of t heir {wrmta 
Infor^tion will be ^athsi^ through petaoiml interviews with 
adult migrants means of a atnu^ured interview sdiedule^whmh 
will gather data concerning the origin of tlm migrant, the sue of 
^ the famOy, the father’s occupational income, and educatmnal develf^ 
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mMtwdrtatUfc It a »ntidp»tedtlu^ between 600 and 1,000 families 

inte^iewed at two different iit4B6 in Van Buren County, 
ehigmn. One la an area in which migranta remain durinu mort of 
the i^er, and ^ oth« is an area of high mobility in which mi- 
g^ta rtay fw <^y a few days or weeks. Compariaona wiU be made 
of the gener^ echoohng receiTed by the migranU and that of the per- 
manent' remdents m these t^o localities. 

Jnon 0. lUvn, AaaocUte Prot^Nor Projact No. 041 

»or.tlonny«er«d7mooUuL 

Lnlrenttr. KaUouuoo, Mlcb. Juiou-jr 1967 to Jolj 1968. 

Factor. ReUied to Educational Development and Individual 
Differencea Among ElemenUry School Children 

This U a longitudinal study which deals with the magnitude and 
nat^of individual different*. Its general purpose is to inemtae the 
radm^^ng of profeesitmal and Uy pei^le regarding children’s 
pattema of development, particularly with regard to educational prob- 
es Au attempt will be made (1) to determine the extent to which 
^Udr^ a public school system show growth and learning character- 
i^cs si^r to or different from children in a laboratory school situ- 
ation, (2) to TOntribute to knowledge regarding the ootcomeia of educa- 
tKm in a public school system as determined by variability in growth 
and van^ihty m instruction, and (8) to contribute to knowledge oon- 
remii^ best experiences for maximum learning by chUdren of 
dinering in a typical system* 

The major portion of the data to be used has already been gathered. 
Six years ago the school district of the city of Femdide, Michigan be- 
g»n a longitudinal testing program of cliildren in kindergarten 
through eighth grade who are measured twice yearly for physical 
menu), and academic growth with all measurements converted into 
age units. Records will be available on approximately 8,000 children 
in the elemenUry grades, in addition to testing theoretical conoepta 
of development, statistical analyses of the daU will permit oontrasta of 
patterns of developmmt related to such factors as sex, race, socio- 
eotmomic status, class size, and inatructkinal grouping. 

Wx^sir A. KnoHUM. Awodata Pro- Project No. OSO. 
tmmr of Bdocatloa, Colvemtv of Darattoo; 1 year. 

Mlcblfan, Abo Arbor, Ifleh. Pebnury 1967 to January 196A 

Influences of High School Social Climates on Educational and 

Social Development 

“nie adolescent attending a modem high ^hool ^ds himself in a 
^lal climate or “status system.” which may affect his whole future 
T^is a(«ial climate which is established 1^ his p«« can help mold 
the adolescent into a responsible adult and guide him toward a fruitful 
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career, or it can direct him to a misfitting occupation and leave him 
ill-equipped and poorly motivated for further education. For ex- 
ample, in one school the individual may attain his status by engaging 
in a great variety of activities, while in another his standing may be 
determined solely by athletic prowess or by “dating popularity.” The 
objectives of this project are (1) To understand the nature of these 
social climates and their specific consequences to the students involved, 
iHid (2) to learn something about why one kind. of climate exists in 
one'd^oorwhile a totally ulifferent kind develops in another. It will 
also be possible to leacn^hich adolescent status systems seem to en- 
courage desirable educatmnal goals and then to Team how other social 
climates might be modified ki a more positive direction. 

The study is being carried on in 10 high schools in and around 
'Chicago. These include rural, urban, and suburban locations, and 
*the schools range in size from 95 to over 2,000 students. The data are 
> being collected through qu^tionnaires administered to all students in 
each school and interviews with all teachers. This information will 
be supplemented by school records, census data, and interviews with 
a sn)all sample of parents. During the fall of 1957 field teams visited 
each school to collect the data, and in ^ spring of 1958 the field teams 
will again visit each school to gather a second round of information. 
In addition to statistical tabulations, the data will provide bases for 
more complex analyses of the social structure within the student body 
ofeach^ool. 

James 8- Coleman, Assistant Profes- Project No. 120. 

of Sociology, DniTerslty of Dnratlon: 2 years. 
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Chicago, Chicago, UL 


January 1857 to January 1060. 


Teaching Spelling With an Automatic Mechanical Device 

The first puri>ose of this project will be to design, construct, and 
test a simple and inexpensive teaching device to carry out the opera- 
tions of teaching spelling. The second purpose will be to select, 
organize, prepare, and test materials for use in the teaching device. 
The proposed use of a mechanical teaching device is based on the 
widely accepted belief that immediate reinforcement of information — 
as pibvided by immediate knowledge of succe^ or failure in spelling 
a word — re§ults in more efficient learning. A teaching device which 
could be used by the individual student would permit him to receive 
immediate and consistent reinforcement for correct spelling, some- 
thing which cannot be provided by the teacher in a class of any size. 
In addition, each student could proceed through the spelling materials 
at his own rate of s^^d, and the teacher would be free frpm the (ime- 
consuming drudgery of correcting spelling papers. 
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This exploratory study will involve about 100 elementary school 
children. The teaching devices and materials will be tried out in 
at least four classrooms. The students will take specially constructed 
and also standardized tests to evaluate the effectiveness of the ex- 
. periment and these will be compared with the test s^res of students 
studying spelling in the traditional manner. Statistical tests of 
significance will indicate the importance of the differences between 
the scores made by the experimental and control groups, and item 
analy^ will provide a basis for revision and improvement of the 
materials prepared. 


Douolas Poam, Iiutvoctor In Educa- 
tion, Harvard Unlveraltr, Cam- 
bridge, Maaa. 


Project Na 142. 

Dnratldn : l)447aars. 

July 1957 to October 190a 




Measurement of the Quality of School Systems 

THiis exploratory proj*ect steins from the observation that schools 
and school systems vary in terms of quality and emphasis from year 
to year. The purpose is to explore the nature and amount of 
variation among the schools. It is assumed that the causes of such 
variation can be identified by statisticakstudies and case analyses, 
that wme of the causra can be controlled by the local school admin- 
istration, that the quality of an institution can be measured by specifi^ 
studies of pupil accomplishments, and that a means of quality control 
can be worked out for use with schools and school systems. A major 
obj^ive 18 to make available to local school administrators an organ- 
ized body of testing and summarizing tools to be used for periodic and 
continuous quality control or audit. 

This study was begun by selecting a sample of 104 schdol districts 
representative of the 1,700 districts in New York State Super- 
intendents have been a^ed to identify critical problems which have 
arisen recently and which relate in some way to the quality of the 
schwl. Cumulative records of approximately 200 tenth grade pupils 
are being reviewed and analyzed to find out the kinds of evaluative 
data available. Information will also be gathered on the educational 
potential and achievement levels of pupils in the sample district to- 
other with socio-economic and other data about the communities 
involved. New tests will be developed where needed in order to 
achieve broader information, greater uniformity, and more helpful 
predictive data. 


Doralo H. Bom, AMfstant Oommla- 
■loi^ipr. New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Project No. 14a 
Duration : IJ^ei 
IWw to 


February 


oars. , 
April 1968. 
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Use of Supervised Correspondoice Study To Relieve Teacher 

Shortage 

Mwy high schools are finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
q^fied ^chere, es^^y in the areas of science and mathematics. 
One solution being tried is the use of supervised correspondence study 
in courses for which there are no qualified teachers available. The 
purposes of this research are : (1) To find out how satisfactory super- 
vised correspondence study is as a method of instruction, (2) to 
identify administrative probkma an<f desirable solutions connected 
ynth the use of this method, (8> to find out how satisfactory super- 
vised correspondence study is fn^ the student’s viewpoint, and (4) 
to obtain whatever evidence may be available of the success in college 
courses of stui^ents who have studied the subject by correspondence 
on the high school level. 

Several hundred students who have been enrolled in supervised 
correspondence courses will provide information about whether or 
not they completed their courses, how well they liked this method of 
study, what subsequent success they met with in the field studied, and 
what problems they encountered in studying by correspondence. In 
addition, the principals of numerous high schools in which supervised 
correspondence study is being offered will be asked to supply informa- 
tion about why they are offering this type of study, how widely it is 
being used by students, what administrative problems are involved, 
and what evidence they have regarding the educational meftt of this 
method of learning. 

Blaks a. AMtstant Dean, School Project No. 22L 

of E^dncation. Geone Waahlaston Duration : 9 montha. 

Unlveralty, Washington, D. O. Jane 1957 to March 1968. 
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Direct^ or Chiep Investigators of Cooperative 
Research Projects Contracted During 
Fiscal 1957 


I*Indic«t« pe^ naponrible for the detm getheriog end inyertlgeUon beiiw 

!Ii****^ project No. IW. m. r. Indict pereons 

Mndueting rotoareh in n^UU retardsUon.] 


Abraham, Willard, at. r.^ 
Ainsworth, Stanley, m. 

Alvey, Edward* 

Anderson, John O., fn.r 

Andrew, Dean C 

Boyle, Ruth, m, r 

Buck, Roy C 

Burris, W. R., m. r 


Cain, Leo P., m. r 

Cantor, Gordon N., m. 

O^wbianoo, R. J., m. r. 

Oarmlohael, W. L.* 

Carriker, William R., m. r.." 

Camldy, Viola, m. r 

Coleman, James 8 

Connor, Joseph Q* 

Cook, Walto- W 

Ouiekshank, WUliam M., m. r 

Dean, James H* 

DlCarlo, L, M., m. 

Dunn, IJoyd M., m. r 

Durrell, Donald D., ae. r 

Bdson, William H II.' 

Wngles, Franklin O* I" 

Pouraere, Maurlee H,, m. r,... 

Pkanda, Robert J., aa r 

Oetaela, J. W 

Goldman, Nathan. 

QWfflthe, Daniel 

Harrell, Charles E,*. . . 

Henlek, Virgil E., m. r. ” 


... Arlaona State College 

... University of Georgia. ^ 

... Mary Washington College, Va.II'I 

... Southern lUlnob University 

... Southern State College, Ark 1. 1 

... New Josey SUte Teaeben Coll^ 

Newark 

... Pennsylvania Bute University'”” 
... MlaslaBippi SUU Dept, of Educa- 
tion 

... San Pranolseo SUU College. 

... George Peabody College 

.. Syracuse University, N. V 

- Georgia InstituU of Technology..,. 
-. Nebraska State Dept, of Edu^ 

tion 

.. Ohio Bute University.. 

.. University of Chicago 

-- Georgetown University, Washing- 

ton, D. C 

.. University of MinneeoU. ......... 

.. Syracuse Unlverrity, N. ¥ I” 

.. Berea Collie, Ky ... 

.. Syracuse University, N. Y 

.. George Peabody College, Tenn. 

.. Boston University ... 

.. University of MinneeoU. ... 

. University of Connecticut 

. Columbia University, N. Y..._. 

- University of WisoonsiD 

. University of Chicago 

- Syracuse University, N. Y_.*””” 

- Teachers College (Ckdumbia Uni- 

versity) J 

. Indiana University 

. U^versity of Wisconsin 
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HoUh, E. 




Hoyt, K, B 

Hudson, Margaret, m. r 

Jensen, Kal, m. r 

Johnson, G. O., m. r 

Kallgren, Carl* 

Keller, William K * 

Kelly, J. T 

Ketohum, Warren A 

Klausmoier, Herbert J., m. r 

Kreisman, Arthur 

Kuhlen, Raymond G 

Kvaraoeus, William C., m. r. 

Lassers, Leon m. r.. 

Lawrence, William* 

Lee, John J., m. r 

Little, J. Kenneth ... 

Lorge, Irving., w. r 


McCarthy, Sister Mary Viterbo, C. 
8. J. 

Mange, C. V., m. r 

'Mania, Jerome G 

McGuire, Carson 

Mullen, Frances A., m. r 

Peek, John R., m. r 

Porter, Douglas 

Rabineau, Louis* 

Reiss, Albert J., Jr f... 

Reynolds, Maynard C., m. r 

Rhoads, John M.* 

Ringnees, Thomas A., m. r 

Root, Blake 

Roes, Donald H 


Sauers, Jlobert C.* 

Smith, Margaret R.* 

Sniokenberger, Walter A.* 

Standlee, Lloyd 8 

Stanley, Julian C., m. r.. 

Stecklein, John E 

Steer, M. D., nu-r 

Stern, George G 

Stroud, James B., m. r 

Tansil, Rebecca C.* 

Thomason, R. F.* 

Thorseli, Marguerite, m. n 

Thurstone, Thelma Gwinn, 


- H. S. ^Office of Elducation, Washing- Pass 

ton, D. C 43 

. State University of Iowa 43 

. George Peabody CoUege, Tenn 26 

. University of Wisconsin 22 

. Syracuse University, N. Y.. 17 

. Colgate University, N. Y 43 

University of Alaska 64 

Florida State Dept, of Education 48 

University of Michigan 66 

University of Wisconsin 24 

Southern Oregon College 64 

S3rraoU84^ University, N, Y 46,47 

Boston University 10 

San Francisco State College 27 

Eastern Michigan College 43 

Wayne Stale University, Mich 3l 

University of Wisconsin 44 

Teachers CoUege (Columbia Uni- 
versity) 29 


Regis OiUege, Mass 36 

Syracuse University, N. Y 14 

Western Michigan University 66 

University of Texas 42 

Chicago Public Schools 26 

University of Texas 12 

Harvard University, Maes 67 

Pratt Institute, N, Y 43 

VanderbUt University, Tenn 80 

University of Minnesota 32 

Temple University, Pa 43 

Uni\^rsity of Wisconsin 26 

George Washington University, 

Washington, D. C 68 

New York State Education Dept... 67 

GrinneU CoUege, lows 43 

Wayne State University, Mich 43 

Cornell University, N. Y 43 

Indiana University 45 

University of Wisconsin 22 

Univ«rsity of Minnesota 46 

Purdue University, Ind 26 

Syracuse University, N. Y 39, 61 

Iowa State Dept, of PubUc Instruc- 
tion 21 

State Teachers CoUege at Towson, 

Md 43 

University of Tennessee 43 

KaiMas State Dept, of Public lit- 

struption 13 

University of North Carolina ' 29 
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Van Dyke, L. A...1 

Van Wormer, Glenn* 

Weierman, Warren L.* 

Welle, Warren D.* 

White, J. B 

WiUiams, C. O.* 

Wolfe, Charlea R.*_ . 

Wolfe, William Q., m. r. ...' 

Wood, Nancy E., m. r 

Wright, WendeU W... 
Wrightetone, J. Wayne, m. r 
Zander, Alvin 


State University of Iowa..... 

BoWUng Green State Uni^^tv, 

Ohio 

Carson-Newman College, Tenn 

Maasaohusetta Institute of Tech- 
nology 

University of Florida 

Pennsylvania State University 

Gettysburg College, Pa 

University of Texas *' 

Western Reserve University, Ohio.. 

Indiana University. 

New York State Dept, of Education ' 
University of Michigan 


Pas* 

43 

48 

43 

43 

48 

43 

43 

30 

32 

42 

20 

38 



IxHiATiONS In Which Researc^Is Being Supported 


(tindioatea locations where data are being gathered as part of the Offli-e-diieeted 
project No. 166. m. r. Indicates research in mental retardatioa.J 

AbUONA Ttf 

Ariiona State College, Tempe m. r 83 

Arkanbas 

Southern State College, Magnolia 41 

Caufobnia » 

San Prendseo State College m. r ^ 19, 27 

CoNNacncuT 

University of Connecticut^ Stomf 48 

Dieraior or Colombia 

Georgetown University, Washlngtonf.. 43 

George Washington University, Washington gg 

U. 8. OflBce of Education, Washington 43 

Florida 

University of Florida, Gainesville (jointly with Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education) 43 

Gborola 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlantaf 43 

University of Georgia, At&lns m. r 30 

Illinois 

Chicago Board of Education, Chicago- (through Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction) m. r 38 

Southern Illinois Univeraity, Carbondale m. r 30 

University of Chicago, Chicago 35, 5fi 

Indiana 

Indiana University, Bloomington . ^ 

Purdue University, Lidayette m. r 38 

Iowa 

Grinnell College, Grinnellf 43 

State Departmoit of Public Instruction, Dee Moines (Jointly wiUi 

the State University of Iowa) 43 

State University of Iowa (through State Department of Public Instruo- 

tion, Des Moines) m. r 31 

Kansas 

State Department of Public Instruction, Topeka m. r 18 

Kbntuckt ' ' 

Berea College, Bereaf 43 

Mabtland 

State Teachers College at Towson, Marylandf. 43 

Massachusrtts 

Boston University, Boston m. r I 10 

Harvard University, Ciunbridge 57 

Massachusetts Institute of Teduudogy, Cambridgef 48 

Begto OoDege^ Weston. 88 
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Michigan 

Extern MichigM Ck>Uege, Ypailautit ***!! 

W^yne State Univeralty, Detroitf ' * TT 

Wayne State Uni verrily, Detroit m. r ' ^ 

Weetem Michigan CoUege, Kalamaaoo ' „ 

Univereity of Michigan, Ann Arbor . 

MlNNHeOTA 

Univereity of Minneeota, Minneapolla m 

University of Minneeota, MinneapoUs tn. r ’ 

Mississippi 

State Department of EducaUon, Jackson m. r on 

Nebraska ' " 

_ state Department of Education, Lincoln m. r 
Niw Jbbsbt 

State Teachers College at Newark m. r 

NewYoBK ^ 

Colgate University, Hamilton f 

Cornell University, Ithacaf J , 

Pratt University, Brooklynt , 

State Education Department, Albany.!. ~ 

^'**^!*^ l^partmmt, Albany (joinUy with the New York 
City Board of Education) m. ri . „ 

Syracuse University, Syracuse ?? 

Syracuse University, Syracuse m. r 16 I7’ i« fo 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New Y^’' ’ ’ ’ ^ ko 

TeajAers CoUege, Columbia University, New York'nu'r -m 00 

Nobtb Cabolina ^ ^ 

University of North Carolina, Chapel HIU m. f «o 

Ohio *' " 

BowUng Green State College, Bowling Green t .. 

Ohio Sute University, Columbus m. r „ 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland m. r ^ 

OaaooH " 

Southern Oregon SUte College, Ashland 
PBNNSn.VANtA 

Gettysburg College, Oettysburgf ^ 

Pennsylvaiila State University, Universitrpwk 

Temple University, Philadelphiat 

TiKKasan ** 

Carson-Newman Crrflege, Jefferson Cityf « 

George Peabody College for Teachers, NashViU^m! V 1* in 

University of Tennessee, Knoxvfllet ..*. ^ in 

, Vanderbilt University, Nashville ^ 

'I>XA8 *® 

University of Texas, Austin stn ao " 

UMvewIty of Texas, AusUn w. r. *i 

VnwiHiA ** 

CoUe««» University of Virginia, Frederlcksburgf.. . 43 

University of Wisconsin, Madison... ^ 

University of Wisconsin, Madison m, r...! -m m 

AIsASKA 

UDlvendiy of AlaskA, College ^ ^ 
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008 

009 
on 
012 
014 
01 :> 
018 

010 

025 

026 
037 
039 

042 

043 

047 

048 
052 
055 
065 
076 
078 
081 
082 

090 

091 

092 
096 

098 

099 
103 
109 
120 
127 
139 
142 
144 


Numerical List of Projects 


Category Page 

ReteDtion 40 

Other Problems 53 

Other Problems 54 

Juvenile Delinquency 38 

Mentallj Retarded 10 

Mentally Retarded..^ 10 

Mentally Retarded 11 

Mentally Retarded 11 

Retention 41 

Mentally Retarded- 12 

Retention 42 

Staffing 45 

Other ProbleoM 54 

Mentally Retartled 12 

Staffing ...... 45 

Staffing 46 

Special Abillti^ 36 

Mentally Retarded 12 

Staffing 47 

Mentally Retarded 13 

Mentally Retarded 13 

Mentally Retarded 14 

Mentally Retarded 15 

Mentally Retarded 15 

Mentally Retarded 16 

Mentally Retarded 17 

Other Problems 55 

Special Abilities 37 

Special Abilitiee ^... 37 

Mentally Retarded IS 

Mentally Retarded 18 

Other Problems 55 

Mentally Retarded 19 

Mentally Retarded 19 

Other Probimns 56 

Mentally Retarded 20 


No. 

145 

146 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 
15:i 

154 

155 

156 

157 

159 

160 
102 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 
176 

178 

179 
181 

183 

184 

185 
192 
214 
221 
247 


Category Page 

Mentally Retarded 21 

Mentally Retarded 21 

Other Problems 57 

Mentally Retarded 21 

Mentally Retarded 22 

Mentally Retartled 23 

Mentally Retarded 23 

Mentally Retardcni 23 

Mentally Retarded 24 

Mentally Retarded 26 

Staffing 48 

Mentally Retarded 25 

Mentally Retarded 26 

Retention 42 

Mentally Retailed 28 

Mentally Retarded 27 

Retention 43 

Mentally Retarded 28 

Mentally Retarded 28 

Staffing 48 

Mentallj Retarded. 29 

Mentally Retarded 29 

Mentally Retarded 30 

Staffing 49 

S taffing 50 

Mentally Retarded 30 

Mentally Retarded 31 

Juvenile Delinquency 39 

Juvenile Delinquency 40 

Staffing jso 

Mentally Retarded 61 

Mentally Retarded 

Mentally Retarded 

Staffing 61 9 

Other Problems 68 

Retention 44 
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